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THE PROSODY OF SHAKSPEARE IN ITS 
NATIONAL ASPECT. 

There is one point I would wish to call attention 
to in the prosody of Shakspeare—that it is a con- 
tinuation of Anglo-Saxon traditions and forms. 
Its great principle is alliteration; and although 
some of the canons of the Skalds are not adopted, 
yet in the main the structure is Anglo-Saxon in 
Shakspeare as it is in the continuous series of 
English poetry to our own day. There is generally 
adouble alternate head rhyme or alliteration by 
consonant or vowel. This is very strongly seen 
even in the rhymed songs, as— 

** Full fathom five thy father lies, 
Of his bones are coral made ; 
These are pearls that were his eyes, 
Nothing of him that doth fade.” 

Here f and th play the chief parts. 

song in Twelfth Night:— 
** Come away, come away, death, 
And in sad cypress let me be /aid. 
Fly away, fly away, breath, 
am slain by a fair cruel maid.” 


Again, the 


Or— 
“ Take, oh! take those lips away, 
That so sweetly were forsworn.” 
The system may be illustrated by a popular 





rendering of one of our earliest poets, Cedmon, 
who died in 680, and wrote twelve hundred years 
ago :— 
“ Now shall we sing 
who sways the skies above 
The Makers might, 
his minds high thought. 
How wielder of this wondrous 
world and man, 
He the Lord the Ever lasting 
laid the new beginning.” 

The scanning by alliteration of Shakspeare’s 
lines would tend to account for some errors and 
to correct errors. It would in many cases be a 
kind of masoretic check cn the text. 

The same principle is applicable in some instances 
to our folk-lore, and modern interpolations may be 
sometimes defined. 

When the steed is stolen stopple the stable door. 
Look before you leap. 

Ladybird ! ladybird! fly away home. 
Busy, busy burny bee, 

Tell me when your wedding be. 

With this ring I thee wed, 

With my body I thee worship, 

With all my worldly wealth | thee endow. 
I take thee to be 

my wedded wife ; 

To have and to hold 

fro this day froward, 

for better, for worse, 

for richer, for poorer, 

in sickness, in health, 

to love and to cherish 

Till death do us part — rl]; 

And thereto do | plight thee my troth. 


In some parts of the translation of the Bible 


adition has tempted 


In 


this compliance with national t: 
the writer to phrases which strike the ear. 
Ecclesiastes :— 

‘To everything there is a season, 

And a time to every purpose under heaven ; 

A time to be born, and a time to die ; 

A time to kill, and a time to heal ; 

A time to break down, and a time to build up.” 

Again, in the Song of Solomon, the Hebrew is 
thereby the better rendered : 

“‘T am the rose of Sharon and the Lily of the Valleys. 

As the lily among thorns, so is my love among the 

daughters ; 

As the apple tree among the trees of the wood, 

So is my beloved among the sons. 

I sat down under his shadow with great delight, 

And his fruit was sweet to my taste. 

His left hand is under my head, 

And his right hand doth embrace me.” 

While the forms of alliteration are at the bottom 
of all popular poetry, whether one line of a saw 
which cannot have an end rhyme, or in a long 
epic, they are the very life-blood of blank verse. 

The whole system can be traced for a thousand 
years to Shakspeare, and we know that before that 
it was acknowledged in the North; so was Shak- 
speare cradled in it, and unassisted by Latin 
rules, and unprovided with any artificial grammar, 
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he wrote, as all poets did, in that popular way, 
which has remained popular, even when his mean- 
ing has become obscure or perverted. The stron 
wish of scholars was to write in hexameters an 
pentameters : the course of English thought, how- 
ever, turned our poetry in one current. The nature 
of these influences is well worthy of the care of 
students of Shakspeare and of the English language. 
Hype CLARKE. 
St. George's Square, 8. W. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF UTOPIAS AND IMAGINARY 
TRAVELS AND HISTORIES. 
(Concluded from p. 3.) 

Voyages Imaginaires, Songes, Visions, et Romans 
Cabalistiques (Recuilles par Garnier). 39 vols. 8vo. Paris, 
‘ -v. 

Can any correspondent furnish a table of the 
contents of this collection ! 


Gulliver Revived ; or, the Singular Travels, Campaigns, 
Voyages, and Adventures, of Baron Munikhousen, com- 
monly called Munckhausen. 3rd ed. 12mo. London, 
1786. 


The authorship of this very popular extravagance 
has not yet been satisfactorily ascertained ; but it 
appears to be ascribed with most probability of 
truth to Rudolph Eric Raspe, Professor of Arche- 
ology at Cassel, and editor of Leibnitz. It has 
been considered to be intended as a satire upon 
the Memoirs of the Baron de Tott. Its authorship, 
and the sources of the stories contained in it, have 
been discussed in “ N. & Q.” 1* S. ii., iii., xi, xii. 

Sequel to the Adventures of Baron Munckhausen ; 
humbly dedicated to Mr. Bruce, the Traveller. 12mo. 
London, 1792. 

Lilliput: being a New Journey to that Celebrated 
—— by Lemuel Gulliver, Junior. 12mo. London, 

90. 

Travels in Andamothia. London, 1799. 

The Empire of the Nairs, or the Rights of Women, 
an Utopian Romance in Twelve Books. By James 
Lawrence. 4 vols. London, 1813. 

Armata; a Fragment. Two Parts. 8vo. [By Thomas, 
Lord Erskine.] London, 1817. 

Apocryphe Napoléon 1812-1832, ou Histoire de la 
Conquéte du Monde et de la Monarchie Universelle. 
2nded. 12mo. [By Louis Geoffroy.] Paris, 1841. 

Voyage en Icarie. Par M. Cabet. Paris, 1848. 

Keloolah an Autobiography of Jonathan Romer. 8vo. 
By W.8. Mayo, M.D. (English reprint.) London, 1849, 

Heliondé, or Adventures in the Sun. 8vo. By Sydney 
Whiting. London, 1854. 

The last four or five years have been remarkably 
fruitful in works of a Utopian character, forming a 
large proportion of the whole list. No doubt this 
is due to the stimulus derived from two circum- 
stances : first, the increasing attention paid of late 
years to the study of social science ; and, secondly, 
to the new political influences resulting from the 
late Franco-German war. To proceed :— 

Realmah. By the Author of “Friends in Council” 
[Sir Arthur Helps]. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1868. [Ori- 
ginally published in Macmillan’s Magazine. 





Kennaquhair; a Narrative of Utopian Travel. By 
a McCrib [apparently a pseudonym]. London, 

Anno Domini, 2071. Translated from the Dutch 
Original, with Preface and additional Explanatory Notes. 
By Alexander V. W. Bikkers. London, 1871. 

The Gorilla Origin of Man; or, the Darwin Theory of 
Development confirmed from Recent Travels in the New 
World’called Myn-me--nia or Gossipland. By H. R. H. 
Mammoth Martinet, al‘as Moho-yoho-me-oo-00. London, 


The Battle of Dorking : Reminiscences of a Volunteer. 
Blackwood's Mag., May, 1871. 

The Travels and Adventures of a Philosopher in the 
famous Empire of Hulee. From an old MS. Fraser's 
Mag., June, 1871. 

Der Ruhm; or, the Wreck of German Unity. The 
Narrative of a Brandenburger Hauptmann. Macmillan's 
Mag., July, 1871. 

After the Battle of Dorking; or, what became of the 
Invaders. Taxpaper, July, 1871. ‘ 

The Battle of Dorking a Myth, England Impregnable ; 
or, the Events that occurred in a.p. 1871, 1921, 1971, and 
2000. Exeter, 1871. 

The Other Side at the Battle of Dorking; or, the Re- 
miniscences of an Invader. By Maximilian Moltruhn, 
late Obenhauptmann lst Thuringian Jagers. Translated 
from the German by an Autumn Campaigner, Aug., 
1921. London, 1871. 

The Coming Race. [By Lord Lyttou.] London, 1871. 

The Next Generation. By John Francis Maguire, M.P. 
3 vols. London, 1871. 

Erewhon ; or, Over the Range. London, 1872. 

Baron Grimbosh, Doctor of — and sometime 
Governor of Barataria. A Record of His Experience, 
written by Himself in Exile, and published by Authority. 
8vo. London, 1872. 

A Voyage to the Sun. [By Richard A. Procter.] 
Cornhill Mag., March, 1872. 

A Voyage to the Ringed Planet. 
Cornhill Mag., Sept., 1872. 

If I were Dictator. St. Paul's Mag., Nov., 1872. 

Another World; or, Fragments from the Star City of 
Montalluyah. By Hermes. London, 1873. 

Colymbia. London, 1873. 

Franklin Bacon’s Republic : Diary of an Inventor. 
Cornhill Mag., May, 1873. 

By and By: an Historical Romance of the Future. 
By Edward Maitland. 3 vols. 1873. 

Here I bring my catalogue to a close, fearing 
that it will be found somewhat incomplete, but 
hoping that some more experienced . bibliographers 
than myself will supplement it, either by way of 
addition, correction, or annotation. I would sug- 
gest to those who have leisure for the purpose, a , 
search in our magazine literature for the last 
hundred years, where I think many such bizar- 
reries would be found embedded. 

Only one book in my list comes from across the 
Atlantic ; but surely there must be many other 
such, the growth of American modes of thought. 
Our Transatlantic cousins have decided tendencies 
to set up “communities” of various forms and 
differing degrees of extravagance upon their soil, 
and we should, therefore, expect to find them as 
facile in imagining them upon paper. As an 
example in point,—I remember reading, some 
dozen years ago or more, in Harper’s Magazine, a 


[By the same.] 
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spirited description of a renovated condition of 
society in the remote future, long after kings had 
reigned in the United States, when all nations 
would form a universal confederation (into which 
South Carolina was the last to enter), the magnifi- 
cent metropolis of which was placed in the island 
of Borneo ; but I cannot recall the title or the 
date thereof. 

In conclusion,—I believe that (except when they 
are otherwise described) I have cited the first 
editions of the works named ; at least, it has been 
my intention and endeavour to do so. 

James T. PResLey. 

Cheltenham Library. 


THE PARISH CHURCH OF CULLEN, BANFF- 
SHIRE, AND ITS INSCRIPTIONS IN THE 
SCOTTISH VERNACULAR OF THE FOUR- 
TEENTH (?) CENTURY. 

In the Proceedings of the Scottish Antiquaries 
(vol. ix. pp. 274-83) lately issued to the Fellows, 
& paper appears, by Mr. Andrew Jervise of 
Brechin, in which that gentleman gives an in- 
teresting notice of this church, and certain inscrip- 
tions regarding the foundation of a chaplainry 
within it to St. Ann, which he says are contem- 
porary, apparently, with the south aisle (or chapel). 
Mr. Jervise does not give any precise statement 
as to the age of this portion of the church, but 
says, though “ it [the church] has been frequently 
added to and altered,” it existed “long before 
Robert the Bruce was born.” Mr. Jervise then 
gives two inscriptions regarding the foundation 
of the chaplainry which appear to be somewhat 
irreconcilable with each other. The first of these is 
said to be “from the arch of a recess tomb on 
the west side of the aisle” [chapel]. It is given 
in Roman capitals, thus :— 

“THON. HAY . LORD. OF . FORESTBON .AZE .& . TOLIBOVIL. 
GVDSIR . TO. ELEN . HAY. ¥‘. BIGIT. YIS. ILE. LEFT. A. 
CHAPLARI . HEIR. TO. SING. PERSONALI . OF . HIS. LADIS. 
OF . ORDIHVF.” 


Accompanied by the mason’s mark, thus Y, 


thrice repeated. 

The meaning of this appears to be that John 
Hay, “Lord of the Forest of Boyne, Enzie, and 
Tihbole,” the grandfather of Elen Hay, who built 
the chapel, endowed a chaplainry. 

The inscription, of course, was not set up by 
John Hay, but possibly by his granddaughter. 
Still, the construction leaves it doubtful whether 
he or his granddaughter built the chapel. How- 
ever, he could scarcely endow it before it was 
built. From a charter cited by Mr. Jervise, it 
would appear that John Hay acquired the above 
lands in 1362 by royal grant. 

The next inscription is said to present the 
“name of the chaplainry,” “the extent of the 
gift,” &c., and the “names of the founder,” the 


“persons to be prayed for,” and “those in whom 
the patronage of the living was to be vested after 
the decease of the heirs of the donor. It is carved 
round the arch of the large window of the south 
aisle, in the same style as the former” :— 

“SANT. ANIS. CHAPLAN . HEIR. DOTAT. ¥'. 35 (!) . ACRE. 
GVD. CROFT. LAD. IN. CVLA . & . TENEMENTIS . SAL . BE. 
A’. GVDE. SINGAR . OF . HALI . LIF. BVT . ODIR . SERVICE - 
& . DAELI. RESIDENT. TO. PRAIE. FOR. ELEN. HAY. &. HIR. 
BARNIS . HIS. FYIV . DORS. AT. GIFT. OF.10N. DVF. &. 
HIS. ARIS. OF. MADAVAT. & . FALING . YAROF . AT. GIFT 
OF. YE. BALZEIS. AND. COMVNITE. OF . COLA.” 

The words “ PER . HELENA . HAY” are “ carved 
on the lower side of one of the stones of the arch 
of the south window.” And upon the “ west side 
of the arch is this notice of the building of the 


aisle ?:— 

« .... ELENGE . HAY. ION . DVFFIS. MODR . OF. 
MALDAVAT. YAT. MAID, YIS. ISLE. YE. CHAPLANRI....” 

These various inscriptions seem to leave the 
question very much in the dark, whether John 
Hay, Elen Hay,or John Duff was the real founder of 
this chaplainry. Mr. Jervise says that “the two 
inscriptions last quoted prove an early marriage 
between the Hays and the Dufis”; and alse, 
“shew that Elen Hay was the mother of John 
Duff of Maldavit, who died in 1404,” to whom, 
till 1792, there was a recumbent effigy in the recess 
tomb, in the south aisle at Cullen ; also, an in- 
scribed slab with a rudely engraved figure in 
armour. “These monuments” (it is added) “ are 
now within the mausoleum of the Earls Fife, near 
Banff.” 

I should have been inclined to attribute the 
“recumbent effigy in the recess tomb” to John 
Hay, Lord of Forest of Boyne, who is com- 
memorated in its arch, rather than to John Duff, 
to whom the “rudely engraved figure in armour ” 
and inscribed slab may be assigned. It would be 
strange to find a deceased person in the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century commemorated by two 
separate sculptures im the same chapel? However, 
as the asserted representatives of the Thanes 
of Fife have carried off the effigies, they may 
retain the belief that both represent Duff of Mal- 
davit. Mr. Jervise does not say anything about 
the character of the lettering, which might guide 
inquirers to the probable date of the inscriptions, 
and thus we are left to our own resources and the 
internal evidence of the words themselves. 

As Elen Hay, in the last inscription, is said to 
be the mother of John Duff, it may be presumed 
that it was he who gave orders for the various in- 
scriptions above recited—at all events that they are 
not earlier than his day, if they all are, as Mr. 
Jervise says, “contemporary.” John Duff, it is 
said, died in 1404, and was the great-grandson 
of John Hay. As the latter had a charter from 
the Crown only in 1362, forty-two years is a very 





brief period within which to compress three genera- 
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tions of his descendants, ending with his great- 
grandson, who must have been of age, at least, in 
1404, when he had a “recumbent effigy” and a 
“rude figure in armour” to commemorate him. It 
is, therefore, highly probable that the inscriptions 
are of considerably later date than this John Duff’s 
time, or that he himself lived much later in that 
century. But much depends on the lettering— 
whether it is uncial, or plain, or otherwise, and 
some one who knows the church will perhaps en- 
lighten us on these points, if Mr. Jervise does not 
happen to see these remarks. It is also a rare, 
perhaps unique, instance of a foundation being so 
carefully recorded in stone on the walls of a church 
at so early a date. The expression “ croft land ” is 
not, it is thought, so old as the year 1404, at least 
Jameson cites no such early instance of the term. 
Nor were Arabic numerals in use at that date. 
Mr. Jervise adds the name of the builder of the 
aisle — 
“ ROBERT . MOTR . MASON.” 


with his craftsman’s mark, thus tT 
x 


And, invites information as to who this person 
was. So, I hope the Architectural Institute, who 
are asked to do so, may throw some light on his 
history, and, at the same time, on the authenticity 
and antiquity claimed for this and the other in- 
scriptions. And Mr. Jervise, who has invited 
inquiry, will forgive my desire to see the curious 
inscriptions to which he has called attention, 
verified beyond doubt. Ano o-Scorvs, 





HISTORICAL STUMBLING-BLOCKS. 

One heavy blow and great discouragement to 
which historical inquirers are subjected, arises not 
from the wilful perversion of truth, but from the care- 
lessness and want of accuracy with which statements 
are made by those who, in making them, desire 
only to speak the truth. 

It may sound strange to speak of the Roman 
Procurator of Judea and the great English min- 
ister as beaux esprits, and apply to them the well- 
known proverb “Les beaux esprits se rencontrent” ; 
yet how closely do they jump when the jesting 
Pilate, speaking of truth in the abstract, inquired 
“What is Truth?” and Sir Robert Walpole, 
speaking of truth in detail, exclaimed “Anything 
but history, for history must be false.” 

What a curious Imaginary Dialogue between 
these remarkable doubters might Landor have 
given us ! 

And this difficulty in ascertaining with exacti- 
tude the truth does not apply only to past times, 
when, owing to the loss of a Ae Re the death of 
Witnesses, and other obvious causes, the chain 
of evidence is broken, and many of its links 
missing, but to matters passing, as it were, under 
our very eyes. 





Let me give a recent instance, which appears to 
me so curious and instructive as to deserve to be 
recorded. 

On Thursday, the 26th of June, the Dean of 
Westminster read before the Society of Antiquaries 
a very interesting paper on the tomb of Richard IL., 
and the ghastly associations of the legends of that 
monarch with the legends of Westminster Abbey. 

The reading of the paper, which was listened to 
with great attention, was followed by an animated 
discussion on the historic doubts in which the 
death of Richard is involved. 

As I listened to the remarks of the learned 
gentlemen who took part in it, I felt how hopeless 
was the chance that those doubts should ever be 
solved, and I was, perhaps, the more deeply im- 
pressed with this conviction, because I had just 
been disappointed in ascertaining with exactitude 
an incident which had taken place not four 
centuries and a half ago, not in the secret dungeon 
of a castle in a distant county, but here in London, 
on the Monday preceding—in the full light of day, 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench, at the trial of the 
Claimant. 

On Tuesday morning I had read in the Times 
the following observations of the Lord Chief 
Justice, which struck me as having a_ strong 
bearing upon the case :— 

“The Lord Chief Justice observed, with much em- 
phasis, that he had never known two handwritings more 
characteristic than the letters of Roger Tichborne prior 
toand after the appearance of the Defendant. Having 
seen all the letters prior to the embarkation on board the 
* Bella,’ he could truly say it was the most characteristic 
writing he had ever known. There were peculiar circum- 
stances which distinguished it from any other writing he 
had ever seen.” — Times, 24th June, p. 11, col. 1. 

Upon mentioning these remarks to a friend, I 
was startled to find that he doubted the accuracy 
of my report, and justified his doubt by producing 
the version of the Chief Justice’s words as given 
by the Standard, where they appear in the fol- 
lowing terms, which, although two handwritings 
are mentioned, will certainly bear the interpretation 
that he was speaking of but one :— 

**The Lord Chief Justice.—I do not think I ever saw 
in two handwritings—those of Roger Tichborne’s before 
the disappearance of the ‘ Bella’ and afterwards—so 
many peculiar characteristics in the writing during the 
whole course of my long experience.”— Standard, 24th 
June. 

Finding that two learned doctors of the daily 
press differed so widely, I called in a third, and on 
referring to the Daily News found another version, 
corresponding textually very closely with that in 
the Standard, but with the important addition, 
after “Bella” of the words “and of the De- 
fendant” :— 

“The Lord Chief Justice.—I do not think I ever saw 
in two handwritings—those of Roger Tichborne before 
the disappearance of the ‘Bella,’ and of the Defendant, 
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go many peculiarities in the writing during the whole 
course of my long experience.”— Daily News, 24th June. 

I then sought for further light, from the pages of 
the Daily Telegraph; but, though in that useful 
summary of each day’s proceedings with which the 
report opens, the peculiarities of Roger’s writing 
are referred to, the remark of the Lord Chief 
Justice to which I have alluded is not given. 

I have not the slightest doubt that the learned 
Judge’s remark referred not to the identity 
but to the dissimilitude of the two handwritings, 
more especially since his Lordship, on the following 
day, see Pall Mall Gazette of that evening (24th), 
speaking of the peculiarity in Roger's handwriting, 
said distinctly, “that it was a remarkable kind of 
little prefix to every word which ran through all 
his letters. He had never seen it in any other 
writing before, and in the defendant’s letters no such 
thing occurred.” 

Now, when we see such discrepancies as I have 
shown in reports made honestly with a sincere de- 
sire to furnish reliable information to the public, one 
cannot but feel what stumbling-blocks these unin- 
tentional inaccuracies become in the way of those 
who seek to arrive at the truth in all cases of 
historic doubt. Wim J. Tuoms. 





SHELLEY’s Poem or “ THe Sensitive PLant.” 
—For more than thirty years a copy of the original 
edition of the volume, in which this very charac- 


teristic poem first appeared, has been in my 


possession. It is valuable from the fact of its 
containing several marginal emendations in what I 
have always regarded as the poet’s handwriting, all 
of which emendations, save one, appear in Mr. 
Rossetti’s Sedition of Shelley's Poems. The 
emendation not adopted by Mr. Rossetti is one 
— to the first line of the seventeenth stanza 
of Part III. of the Sensitive Plant. As printed, 
the stanza reads thus :— 
“ Their moss rotted off them, flake by flake, 

Till the thick stalk stuck like a murderer's stake, 

Where rags of loose flesh yet tremble on high, 

Infecting the winds that wander by.” 
The manuscript emendation substitutes mass for 
moss, and it seems to me that a careful perusal of 
the stanza will convince most readers that the 
substituted word is a manifest improvement. 
_ Another curious point connected with this 
identical stanza is that it is entirely omitted from 
the edition of Shelley’s Poems in four volumes, 
published in 1839, as also from the single volume 
edition of 1839-40, although Mrs. Shelley, who 
edited both issues, in the concluding paragraph of 
her postscript to the latter edition, emphatically 
states th .t she presents it “as a complete collection 
of her nusband’s poetical works, and does not fore- 
see that she can hereafter add to or take away a 
single line.” Was this singular omission acci- 
dental or intended ? 





While on the subject of Shelley’s Poems, may I 
ask if notice has ever been taken of the unusual 
occurrence, after the final imprint at the end of 
the 1821 reprint of Queen Mab, “Printed and 
published by W. Clark, 201, Strand,” of the letters 
T. M.? These were the initials of Shelley’s friend 
Thomas Medwin. Shelley tried but failed to 
prevent the publication of this surreptitious issue 
of his juvenile poen., which, be it observed, is 
quite an édition de luxe, and such a one as a man 
of taste would like to have upon his shelves. 
Would it be treason to hint that Shelley himself 
may not have been altogether unwilling to see his 
favourite theories placed before the public in a 
handsome form, notwithstanding his protest in the 
papers, which really operated as an advertisement, 
as he must have well known that he could not 
prevent its publication ? 

Henry Campxyy, F.S.A. 


Wrcuertey anp Burns.—A very remarkable 
anticipation of Burns’s For a’ that and a’ that is to 
be found in the following passage of William 
Wycherley’s The Plain Dealer (1676), act 1.:— 

“‘ Manly.—A Lord! What, art thou one of those who 
esteem Men only by the Marks and Value Fortune hae 
set upon ’em, and never consider intrinsick Worth ; but 
counterfeit Honour will not be current with me: I weigh the 
Man, not his Title ; ’tis not the King’s Stamp can make 
the Metal better or heavier. Your Lord is a Leaden 
Shilling, which you bend every way, and debases the 
Stamp he bears, instead of being rais’d by it.” 

Compare this, especially in the italicized portions, 
with Burns’s— 

“ The rank is but the guinea stamp, 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 

- * _ - * al 7 * 

The honest man, though e’er sae poor, 
Is hing o’ men for a’ that. 

Ye see yon birkie, ca'd a lord, 
Wha struts, and stares, and a’ that ; 

Though hundreds worship at his word, 
He’s but a coof for a’ that ; 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 
His riband, star, and a’ that ; 

The man of independent mind, 
He looks and laughs at a’ that. 

* 7 . - oa * 6 
Their dignities and a’ that, 

The pith o’ sense, and pride o’ worth, 
Are higher ranks than a’ that.” 


V.ELLL.LC.LV. 


Tue Servitors.—The Servitour: a Poem, 

a Servitour of the University of Oxford, 1709. 
saw a tract so advertised last year, but was too late 
to secure it. Its pictures of the then University 
life, from the poor scholar’s point of view, would be 
curious. 

It was about twenty years later than the above 
date, that at Christ Church (soCharles Wesley, then 
aChrist Church Commoner, records in a letter home), 
the Communion was administered to the Servitors 
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the day after the rest of the em | had received 
it !—(Moore’s Life of J. Wesley, vol. i.) 
Tempus Actum. 


House anpD Manston.—I once asked a house- 
agent what distinction he, and house-agents gene- 
rally, drew between a house and a mansion, for I 
had noticed that they did make a distinction. 
“Oh,” he replied, “a mansion has a back stair- 
case.” How many of us have been living in man- 
sions without having the least idea of it! 

F, CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Eprrraru.—lIn the process of putting into order 
a village churchyard near Bristol, a most curious 
old stone was turned over, upon which was found 
the following inscription, worthy a place, I think, 
in “N. & Q.”:— 
“In Sacred Writ, one pious Sarah 's found, 
But here dies two as pious in tt is ground, 
Pious as primitive saints in the first times 
Chaste, beautiful ! both died in their primes.” 
S. V. H. 


Bap WRitINe tn THE LAST CentuRY.—I never 
knew the use of bad writing until I came across 
the following note to one of Lord Malmesbury’s 
despatches from France, during his negotiations 
there, made by the present Earl, who edited the 
work :— 

“In consequence of some circumstances having trans- 
pired, a resolution was passed to oblige the Members of 
the Cabinet to secrecy on the subject of Lord Malmes- 
bury’s negociations. Mr. Canning and Mr. Hammond 
were, alone, to open the Dispatches and answer them ; 
and, as the latter wrote an abominable hand, his copies 
only were to be shewn to the minor Members of the 
Cabinet, who, it was hoped, would not take the trouble to 
decipher them.”—Lord Malmesbury's Despatches, 3rd vol., 


p. 416. 
N. H. R. 


Mrropotant.—According to the papers of June 
26, one of the witnesses in the Tichborne case is 
reported to have said, in 1852, that this word had 
then but recently been introduced into the French 
language, whilst Roger Tichborne is reported to 
have answered that it was not new, but in common 
use. Roger was right. According to Littré, the 
word was used in a botanical sense as far back as 
the sixteenth century, and he defines it in this 
sense as the “nom de plusieurs fruits desséchés 
venant des deux Indes et ayant la forme d’une 

rune.” As these fruits were used in medicine, 

auteroche, a French comic writer of the seven- 
teenth century, probably thinking, or choosing to 
think, that the word had something to do with 
mire=doctor, and bdlus,* gave the name in one of 
his plays (Scapin Médecin) to a doctor who cured 
every disease by the means of pills, This seemed 





“— This is not in Littré, but Bescherelle, although he 
prefers the ob derives the word from 
mire—doctor in O. Fr. (see Burgay), and bolus=pill. 





very wonderful ; and so the people seized upon the 
word and used it in the sense of “ merveilleux, 
émerveillant.” 

Littré derives the word from pvpov, perfume, 
and BdAavos, gland ; and writes the word myro- 
bolan,* but as ie allows that a fem. myrobolante 
is in use, and this could not come from myrobolan, 
it seems better to make the masculine end in ¢, as 
is done by the French Academy and by Bescherelle. 
The common spelling, however, is with an 7, as in 
the heading. 

But though the word when = astonishing is taken 
from a comedy of Hauteroche, this does not tell us 
when the word was first used in this meaning, I 
find it in the Dictionary of the Academy, published 
in 1845, and a French lady, born in 1838, tells me 
that she cannot remember when she did not know 
the word. Littré quotes no examples in this sense. 
Can any one give instances earlier than this ? 

F. CHANCE. 

Sydenham Hill. 


ACTORS WHO HAVE DIED ON THE Srace.—To 
the notes on actors who have been recorded 
(“N. & Q.” 4% §. xi. 14, 63, 126) as dying on the 
stage, allow me to add the following fatal case 
resulting from the hissing of an actress at Caen, in 
Normandy. In the Standard of December 14, 
1861, it is thus recorded :-— 

“A melancholy event took place three nights ago 
during the representation of the Diamans de la Cowronne 
at the theatre of Caen. Madame Faugeras, who had 
been engaged to perform the part of the Duenna, took 
on herself to play also that allotted to Mdlle. Soria, who 
had been taken suddenly ill, and she acquitted herself of 
the task, if not with striking talent, at least in a satis- 
factory manner. In one passage, in which she was even 
applauded, a single hiss was heard, at which the audience 
immediately expressed their disapprobation. Whether 
the unpleasant sound had reached the ears of Madame 
Faugeras or not, cannot be positively stated, but she 
suddenly fell forward in a fainting state from the chair 
on which she was seated at the time. The curtain fell, 
and prompt medical assistance was rendered, but all 
human skill proved unavailing, as she expired in a short 
time after she had been conveyed to her own residence. 
Madame Faugeras was _ thirty-eight years of age, 
and has left a son, aged fifteen, now in Paris, and for 
whose benefit a representation at that theatre has been 
announced.” 

Mrs. Pope was seized with an apoplectic fit 
during her performance of Desdemona, at Drury 
Lane Theatre, June 10, 1803, and died on the 18th 
of the same month. James H. FEeNnNeELL. 


Loca Eryrmotocy.—Lancaster, from Lang 
Kester, 7.¢., Long Christopher, who used to carry 

ple over the Lune before there were bridges. 
nformant, a native of the town, had never heard 
the legend of St. Christopher. H. T. C. 


* It ought, strictly speaking, to be myrobalan ; and so 
the Academy in their Dictionary of 1545 spell it when 
used in the botanical sense, though they allow this has 
become corrupted into myrobolan with two o's. In the 
other sense they spell it myrobolant. 
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Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


Wittiam Pxiswicke, or Fisnuwick, Bene- 
FACTOR OF CAmBRIDGE.—In the fourteenth cen- 
tury he bestowed his house on the University. 
Will not some Cantab, for the sake of this old 
worthy and his Alma Mater, give the particulars 
in regard to him and his donation? Dyer says 
this gift “obtained particular distinction” ; Acker- 
man, that it was a “sort of holy colony to the 
numerous youths” of Gonville Hall; while from 
Dyer we again learn that it, with two other great 
gifts, originated Trinity College. Was there, and 
is there still, a family of this name in Cambridge- 
shire? Is there such a locality as Fishwick in or 
near the county? Iam aware there is a place in 
Staffordshire called Fisherwick, one in Berwick- 
shire called Fishwick, and another in co. Lancaster 
named Fishwick. Of these three, the only one, 
apparently, from which a family has taken a sur- 
name is the one in Lancaster. Now I should like 
to know whether the above-mentioned William 
was probably descended from this family, or from 
another residing at some fishing place. In regard 
to the family of Fishwick of co. Lancaster, I beg 
to be informed whether they bore the name of that 
manor from the mere fact of living there, or 
whether it implied in addition descent or kinship 
with its tenants in chief or otherwise. 

The lordship of this manor, called in Doomsday 
Book Fiscuic, was held in capite by Tosti, Earl of 
Northumberland, at the time of the Conquest. 
Later it passed to the Gernet or Heysham family. 
But who held under these great lords? The 
Gernets bore, gu. a lion ramp. arg. Was this 
their family coat, or did it pertain to the manor of 
Fishwick, being borne by them as its lords? 
Possibly a comparison of the seals used by the 
Lancaster family with those of others of the name 
in Cambridge and other counties might afford 
hints, at least, in regard to their common or 


different origin. Ws aa 


Heratpic.—Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” give 
the coat of arms of the following families, viz., 
Clieveland of Birkenhead, about 1720; Sachevill 
ef Thorpe Sachevill, co. Leicester, thirteenth or 
fourteenth century ; D’Anvers of Frowlesworth, co. 
Leicester, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; 
Geffery de Courcy, whose daughter and heir married 
John de Staresmore of Staresmore, in the co. of 
Stafford, in the fourteenth century ; Partriche of 
Norfolk, fifteenth century. C. A. 8. P. 


Srerne’s “SentimentaL Journey.”—My copy 
of the first edition of this book, on large paper, 





formerly belonging to Mr. Bolton Corney, has the 
following on a separate leaf :— 
** Advertisement. 

“The author begs leave to acknowledge to his Sub- 
scribers that they have a further claim upon him for two 
volumes more than those delivered to them now, and 
which nothing but ill health could have prevented him 
from having ready along with these. The work will be 
completed and delivered to the subscribers early the next 
winter.” 

I have never seen this advertisement in any 
other copy of the first edition. Is it generally 
known that Sterne intended to continue the story ? 

ARTHUR BATEMAN. 


“Bripe or Lammermoor.”—When Caleb Bal- 
derstone is enumerating the imaginary dishes 
which had been ruined by the thunder, in order to 
save the credit of the house in the eyes of Sir 
William Ashton and his daughter, he twice speaks 
of “ bacon with reverence.” What is the meaning 
of this? Is it the name of a Scottish dish, or does 
the “ with reverence” refer to something else ? 

JONATHAN BovucuiEr. 


ParinteR WanTED.—What is the subject, and 
who is the painter, of a picture the size of West’s 
Death of Wolfe, and supposed to be its pendant, 
representing the death of a naval officer on the 
deck of a ship, supported on one side by an officer 
of Marines and the other bya sailor? It has been 
called The Death of Nelson, but the dying man is 
tall, young, and handsome, and the uniforms are of 
anterior date to this century. c. 


Empress Exizapetu II. or Rvussta.— Who 
were the descendants of the Empress Elizabeth IT. 
of Russia and her husband, Alexis Razomufsky ? 
One son was killed in making some chemical 
experiments ; of the other I know nothing; the 
daughter, the Princess Tarrakanoft, was ensnared 
and cruelly incarcerated by Catherine II. until 
the late Admiral Greig was repairing the fortress, 
when she escaped disguised as a labourer’s boy. 
Could the agent sent by the Rt. Hon. Charles Fox 
to Russia have had anything to do with her 
escape? I remember hearing that the principal 
person who effected it had been an English Ambas- 
sador. E. A. Frean. 


“Reticion”: “Reticious.”—In chapter ii. of 
Trench’s Study of Words I find a paragraph on 
the words “ religion” and “ religious,” which seems 
to me can only be correct as far as its negations 
are concerned, on the supposition that when those 
words assumed their technical sense of “monk” 
they then lost their original and wider meaning, 
as we have it now. But did not the two meanings 
exist at the same time? As far as my investiga- 
tion has gone I get the following result :—(a.) If 
the Archbishop’s allusion is to the Latin, they 
certainly do seem to have co-existed (see Imitatw 
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Christi (passim) and Erasmus’s Colloquia. (8.) If 
to the vernaculars of Europe, as far as English is 
concerned, I find (1) That the words do not occur 
in Chaucer's Parson’s Tale; (2) But Wicliff has 
them in the general meaning in Acts xxvi. 5, and 
in James i. 26, 27, though later Bibles (as 
Tyndale’s, Cranmer’s, Geneva, &c.) have here 
“ devotion” and “ devout.” 

Can you tell me when the word “ religion ” was 
introduced into English, and whether at the time 
it had chiefly the technical sense? or did both 
meanings co-exist from the beginning ? 

A. C. W. 


Famity or Prart, or Kersweit Priory, 
NEAR Aspot’s KerswE.i, Devonsnire.—lIs any- 
thing known respecting the ancestry of Richard 
Pratt who alienated the above property in conse- 
quence of his losses during the Great Rebellion ? 

he family had been settled at Kerswell from the 
time of Elizabeth. His grandson, John, was Lord 
Chief Justice in the reign of George I. I am 
anxious to know the names of Richard Pratt’s 
brothers and their wives, the date of the family’s 
departure from Kerswell Priory, and of their first 
possession of it. The only means whereby I can 
receive an answer through “N. & Q.” will be a 
communication by letter. According to Dugdale’s 
Monasticon, Kerswell* (I give the modern spell- 
ing) is one of four cells, each of which contained 
two brethren of the Cluniac Priory of Montacute 
in Somersetshire. It was granted in the thirty- 
eighth year of Henry VIII. as parcel of the posses- 
sions of Montacute to John Etherege. Can I trace 
the successive alienations whereby it came into 
and went out of the possession of the Pratt family ? 
The fuller the information the greater will be the 


> 


obligation conferred on Wear 


Erasmus QuELLyN, Fitemisn Parner, 1607/78. 
—Where shall I find reliable information with 
reference to portraits painted in England by this 
artist? Are any of his works known to exist in 
this country? I have reasons for thinking that 
this artist painted many portraits of notable 
Englishmen of the time of James I. for the Spanish 
Ambassador, Count Gondomar. 

F. W. Cosens. 

Queen’s Gate, 8. W. 


TynpaLe’s New Trestament.—What editions 
are there of Tyndale’s New Testaments, and where 
do copies exist? I explained (4 S. xi. 175) that 
I was engaged in making a catalogue and descrip- 
tion of all the editions of the New Testament 
(Tyndale’s version), and requested librarians and 
others having copies to assist me by informing me 
of the editions they possess. In reply I have 
received some courteous letters. I beg leave again 





* Old etymology, “ Carswell.” 





to call attention to the object I have in view, and 

hope I may receive many communications. There 

are various editions of which I do not know where 

a copy exists. Francis Fry. 
Cotham, Bristol. 


Oxtp Sones.—I have a small closely printed 
volume (minus the title-page), containing 570 old 
songs, alphabetically arranged, but without names 
to the songs. I imagine the volume was printed 
about 1700/20. Can any of your contributors 
assist me to the title-page? In Dr. Dixon's 
Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry of England, 
edited by R. Bell, at p. 146, there is a note to the 
song of “ The Farmer's Son,” in which allusion is 
made to The Vocal Miscellany, 1729, a collection 
of about 400 celebrated songs. Is mine the same? 

C. A. McDonaxp. 


“Tue County Macistrate.”—Some years ago 
I had this anonymous 3 vol. novel lent me, which 
was said to be by Lord Brougham. Is anything 
known for certain about its authorship? The 
subject is the misery caused to a poor woman by a 
bad husband, and the urgent need that such inno- 
cent sufferers should be protected. The right of 
divorce being within the reach of poor as well as 
rich is enforced. . C. R. 


3kANT Brovuenuton Cuurcu.—There is an old 
book in existence containing an account of seven 
churches in Lincolnshire, Brant Broughton among 
the number, with engravings, &c. Can any one 
give information respecting it? A copy is believed 
te be in the British Museum. But anybody pos- 
sessing one, and giving any information concerning 
it speedily, would greatly oblige. SLEAFORD. 


TitLE or Book Wanrtep.—Some years ago— 
fifteen, perhaps—I saw in a second-hand book 
catalogue a novel advertised, of which I have for- 
gotten the title. Attached to the notice was a state- 
ment that the book was by the Right Hon. Charles 
Tennison D’Eyncourt, M.P., ef Bayons Manor, 
Lincolnshire, and that it had been rigidly sup- 
pressed. What is the title of this book, and was 
the account then given of its authorship correct ? 


A.0.V.P. 


Inp1AN Newspaprers.—The files of some of 
these in the Indian Office Library commence as 
follows :— 

Name. Day of Issue. Date. Vol. 
Madras Courier...Thursday ...22 Sept., 1791... 7... 
Madras Gazette ...Saturday ...18 Jany., 1800... 6... 
Bombay Courier ...Saturday ... 5 Jany., 1793... 2... 
Bombay Gazette ...Wednesday 7 April, 1813...24... 

I want to know the day of issue of the first 
number of each of the above, whether they began 
by beiny issued weekly or bi-weekly, and if the 
latter, when they discontinued being so issued; 
also, where I can consult the missing numbers. 

The Broad Arrow of the 15th June, 1872, 


No. 
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p. 784, states that “ Hicky’s Gazette first appeared 
at Calcutta in 1780, and was the first Indian news- 
paper.” What authority is there for this state- 
ment, and, if correct, where can a complete file of 
it be consulted; if incorrect, which was the first 
English newspaper published in India, and where 
can it be seen in a complete series ? 
Cuartes Mason. 
8, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 


Tue Puaces or THE DgATH AND BuRIAL OF 
Epmvunp Bravrort, Duke or Somerset, K.G.— 
I would solicit inquiry into the precise situation of 
the unmarked grave, in St. Alban’s Abbey, of one 
who, with all his faults, stands prominently for- 
ward in history as the last Regent of France, and 
as the first and most faithful and gallant leader, 
unto the death, of the Lancastrian cause. We are 
told (Beattie) that after the battle, no one daring 
to pay decent regard to the remains of the defeated 
nobles, Abbot John solicited the Duke of York to 
suffer some honours to be paid to the deceased, 
whom he frankly designated as “not enemies, but 
your relations by blood—your fellow patriots.” 
Permission being given, the Abbot caused some of 
the brethren to go forth and take up the deceased, 
the Duke of Somerset, Henry Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland, and Thomas Clifford, Lord Clif- 
ford. The bodies were laid out in decent order in 
the church, and then interred in the Chapel of the 
Blessed Virgin, “ Lineali ordine, juxta statum, 
gradum, et honorem dignitatis.” I apprehend, 
therefore, that Somerset lies before the altar with 
Percy on his right, and Clifford on his left. Have 
we any farther evidence by which the situation of 
these graves may be certainly determined, with a 
view to their being inscribed? Is the site of the 
“Crown,” beneath the fatal sign of which the Duke 
died, fighting valiantly, ascertainable? I once 
discovered a modern “ Crown” at the end of a very 
ancient street, but the Crown probably did not 
stand here, as the Duke appears to have fallen in 
the upper and most defensible part of the town, in 
or near St. Peter’s Street, where he had barricaded 
all the avenues towards the Yorkist position in the 
Key Field, and where the slain .. thickest. 

JALCUTTENSIS. 





Replies. 
“ EMBOSSED.” 
(4% §. xi. 210, 321, 349, 391, 507.) 

With respect to this word I admit, on reflection, 
that the old derivation adopted by Mr. Furnrvauy 
from bosse (a lump ; in secondary sense, a bubble) 
is the more probable one. His interpretation of 
two passages, however, I cannot accept ; Ist. Of 
the passage in All’s Well, iii. 6: “We have almost 
embossed him ; you shall see his fall to-night.” Mr. 
FurnIvALL says, embossed ishere emboisté, shut up as 





within a box ; and he proceeds, “this is clear from 
the next speech : “ First Lord. We'll make you 
some sport with the fox, ere we case him.” From this 
I suppose that Mr. Furntvaxu derives case from 
encarsser ; but why should we reject theeommon in- 
terpretation adopted by Mr. Dyce, viz., skin?* The 
word, as a substantive, is found often enough in the 
sense of “skin” ; and the words which follow prove, 
in my mind, that this is the true meaning in this 
a ; they are, “ He was first smoked by the old 
ord Lafeu ; when his disguise and he 4s parted, you 
shall see what a sprat he is.” It must be observed, 
that the two lords by no means preserve a uniformity 
of similein theirallusionsto Parolles, as, immediately 
after, the Second Lord says, “I must go look my 
twigs ; he shall be caught,” thereby comparing 
Parolles toabird. In his first speech I conceive 
that he compares him to a stag, and that embossed 
has here the same meaning, as in the Antony and 
Cleopatra and Taming of the Shrew passages, viz., 
foaming at the mouth, at his last gasp. 
Qndly. As to the Chaucer passage, which is as 
follows :— 
** And I heard going both up and down, 

Men, horse and houndes and other thing ; 

And all men speak of hunting : 

How they wolde slee the herte with strength 

And how the hert had upon length 

So much embosed :—I not know what.” 

Boke of the Duchesse, |. 353, Aldine edit. 
On this Mr. Furntvaxt says, “Chaucer no doubt 
refers to the future hunt in the forest.” Now it seems 
to me certain, that Chaucer refers to a past hunt. In 
the first place, how could the hunters know that 
the stag in the coming hunt would be “so much 
embosed ”? It might escape before it was “‘embosed” 
at all. 2ndly. Though the words “wolde slee” 
might refer to the future, they may also refer te 
the past ; and surely the words “had embosed” 
must refer to the past and the past only. My idea 
is, that while the hunters were assembling, those 
already assembled whiled away the time by dis- 
cussing a past hunt; and that the word embosed 
has here the same meaning as embossed in the 
passages already cited. One difference there 
certainly is, that in those passages the auxiliary 
“ was” is used, whereas here Chaucer, less correctly, 
uses the auxiliary “ had.”+ 
Of the word emboss I will give two more in- 


* Richardson tells us “ case ” is here used for “ uncase.” 
In this I suppose he is right, as nothing is more common 
than the dropping the negative prefix: so, indeed, to 
“skin ” must originally have been to “ unskin.” 

+ If I might venture to derive the word enbose from en 
and the German bdse, bad, spiteful, that would give a 
sense still more suited to the context ; the hunters were 
about to slay the stag, but he became so spiteful and 
furious from desperation, that—. Mr. Abbott, in his 
Shakspearian Grammar, has ccllected several instances of 
such hybrid words; but as there is no other instance, to 
my knowledge, in which the word is used in this sense, I 
do not attempt to maintain it. 
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stances, which confirm Mr. Furntvatu’s deriva- 
tion from bosse :— 


“* Why are ye thus discomfited, like hinds that have no 
heart 


‘Who, wearied with a long-run field, are instantly embost, 
Stand still, and in their beastly breasts is all their 
courage lost?” apman, /liad, iv. 

“ But they (the hounds) shul not opene (bark) neither 
) mgr (go in quest), while that he is among the chaunge 
(in the state of changing or shedding his antlers), for 
fear to enboise and do amysse.”—MS. Bodl. 546, cited in 
Halliweli’s Glossary. 

As to questye, aller en quéte @un cerf, said of 
hounds, means, as far as I can make out from the 
French dictionaries, to separate a stag from the 
herd ; the meaning of the whole age therefore 
will be, that while a stag is shedding his antlers 
(at which time, I am told, he is very weak), the 
hounds are not to single him out as an object of 
the chase, lest they should bring him to a foaming 
state (1. ¢., to extremities) at once, and so spoil the 
hunter’s sport. I may add that my interpretation 
of this enigmatical passage is merely conjectural, 
and I only put it forward here, in the hopo that it 
may receive corrections from others, or what would 
be still better, that Mr. Halliwell will give us 
enough of the context to render it intelligible. 

I now come to Mr. Prowert’s suggestion 
(“N & Q.” 4" 8. xi. 349), that the word embossed, 
applied to Parolles and Falstaffe, is derived from 
doscwm, and “in a hunter’s mouth would naturally 
come to mean the position of a quarry that had taken 
covert, and so enabled the chase to come up with 
him ; and if not to surround him, at all events to 
make pretty sure of their game.” I confess that I 
am practically unacquainted with the art of hunting, 
but I always thought that if a hunted animal took 
covert, it was in a better position than before, 
having more opportunities of escaping from the 
hounds than in open ground. In any case a stag 
that had taken covert would not necessarily be in 
the state of extreme distress which is always im- 
plied in the word embossed. Mr. Prowert, in 
support of his suggestion, cites a passage from the 
concluding chorus of the Samson Agonistes. The 
Chorus, after describing Samson’s final exploit, pro- 
ceed as follows :— 

* So Virtue, given for lost, 

Depressed and overthrown, as seem'd, 

Like that Arabian bird 

In the Arabian woods imbost 

That no second knows nor third, 

And lay efewhile a holocaust, 

From out her ashy womb now teem'd, 

Revives, reflourishes, now vigorous most, 

When most inactive deem'd.” 
I find that all the dictionaries, like Mr. Prowert, 
derive this word imbost from boscum or bois ; still 


I am inclined to think that imbost may here, as in 
Of 


the other passages, be derived from bosse. 
course a bird cannot be said literally to foam at 
the mouth, but the secondary sense of embossed, 





“at his last gasp,” or something of the sort, would 
be quite suitable to the context. It also occurs to 
me that such tautology as “ inwooded in the woods” 
is not in Milton’s manner. I must confess, how- 
ever, that my acquaintance with Milton has of late 
years been of the slightest, so that I cannot speak 
with certainty on this point. Again, I should 
think that when a word was perfectly familiar to 
everybody in one sense,* a writer would hesitate 
before using it once and once only, in an entirely 
different sense, it being, indeed, derived from a 
different source,—a proceeding which would only 
puzzle the reader. 5 conclusion, my contention 
now is that emboss, in all the passages in which it 
is found, is derived from bosse, and in no case from 
bois or botte. F. J. V. 


So much ingenuity has been shown by Mr. 
FurNIvaALL and Mr. Jesse in the explanation of 
this word, that the subject has become interesting. 
I will therefore venture to point out that the 
embossed, derived from bosse, differs little from our 
modern embossed, excepting that it appears to have 
been then also used as the French now use bosse 
when speaking, not only of a surface, a part of 
which is raised by being bulged out from the back, 
but also of casts of entire heads. Thus they say, 
“Dessiner d’aprés la bosse”; and, in ridicule, 
“ Quelle bosse !” what a head ! 

The derivation of embossed from emboister is, 
however, not so evident. Its use in All’s Well 
seems rather a play upon the similarity of sound 
in imbost and embossed; yet while looking at it 
from that point of view, Mr. FurNrva.1’s opinion 
might possibly be enforced by finding a play upon 
the word case. In Old French casse was a long 
box, in which the compartments were called cases ; 
but case meant also a house or cell. Now, unless 
my memory fails me, we meet with the expression 
™ ecel an animal,” meaning to tear or cut it in 

ieces, and a reference to one of the old French 
ks on “ Venery” in the British Museum would 
show if casser was formerly used as our break, to 
signify tear or cut in pieces. The word case may, 
however, have been a misprint for cage, owing to 
the use of the long s. 

The embossed or imbost, derived from bois, will 
admit of further elucidation. The expression 
“aux abois” was apparently simply a contraction 
of “aux aboyements,” and alluded to the barking 
of the dogs when an animal was at bay. We must 
also remember that the French say, when speaking 
of the horns of a stag, “ un bois de cerf” ; and that 
a man-of-war used to show “its teeth” to the 
enemy as a stag at bay did its horns to the dogs; 
moreover, that as the French sailors say embosser, 80 
ours “she headed to the wind.” Another play 


* Mr. Appis has collected many instances of embossed 
in the sense of “ worn out” (“N. & Q.,” 4" 8. i, 454; xi. 
$21), and there are yet several others. 
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upon the word embosser may possibly have been 
found in botter, to limp, halt in the gait. 
Rapu N. James. 
Ashford, Kent. 





ORPHEUS AND MOSES. 
(4% 8. xi. 521.) 

Mr. Tew does not give his authority for the 
Orphic fragment upon which he grounds his start- 
ling conclusion given under the above heading, 
where he says :—“ That ddpoyevis points to Moses, 
I think there can be no reasonable ground for 

AiwAaxa may refer both to the 
twofold nature of the Law—duty to God and man 
—as taught in the Ten Commandments, and to 
the tablets on which they were inscribed, which 
may have been made to fold together.” (!) 

With regard to tdpoyers, he says:—“ It is not 
noticed by Scapula, Hedevick, or Liddell and 
Scott. This is strange, because although probably 
an archaic, it is none the less a classical word.” 

It is nothing of the sort, or the above-named 
lexicographers would have “noticed” it. It is 
merely a modern scientific compound in the term 
hydrogen, which, like cyanogen, oxygen, &c., has 
been adopted by chemistry. 

But that is not all. The word does not occur 
in the original, at any rate, as given by Mullachius 
(Fragm. Philos. Grecorum, “ Orphica,” vol. i. 
p. 167. Paris, 1860), Hymn II., sub finem. Here 
the word is tAoyen)s, “silvarum alumnus,” or 
“wood-born,” which is classical, and “ noticed” 
by Maltby ; and it turns out that Mr. Trw’s 
“discovery” is not original ; for Mullachius con- 
ceived the same extravagant fancy long ago, add- 
ing in a note on the word “ Shoverde videtur 
appellari Moses.” (!) 

But even this is not original. It is suggested 
in the Gesner-Hamberger edition of the Orphics 
(Argonautica, Hymni, &c., Lipsiz, 1764) as fol- 
lows :—“ tov bAoyevn esse Adamum ex informi 
glebé formatum diceres ; nisi legas legis duarum 
tabularum mentio nimis aperté signaret Mosen, qui 
in bAy, illd, se. silva papyri stirpium, in eo, quod 
€Aos, alias vocatur, expositus fuerat, &c.”—Frag- 
menta, 

The last line of Mr. Tew’s quotation appears to 
be a clumsy interpolation, although Sirhug may 
mean simply “ample,” as given by Maltby ; and 
the annotators before quoted remark thereon as 
follows :—“AizAaxa Homericam vocem (J1., I’ 126, 
et Y 243) pulchré huc non tam transtulit quam in 
domicilium suum revocavit, quisquis versiculi auctor 
est.” — Ibid, 

Thus, between Mr. Tew’s “ water-born” and 
Mullachius’s “ wood-born,” the origin of Moses fares 
badly, and can scarcely be made to tally with the 
Scriptural account, which merely refers to his having 
been “ drawn out of the water.” (Exod. ii. 10.) 





Mr. Tew’s translation of the fragment is merely 
a fanciful paraphrase, designed to suit his notion 
about Orpheus and Moses. Compare Mr. Tew’s 
words :— 

«80, too, that sage, 
Who, water-born, yet heaven-inspired, proclaim’d 
That twofold law, on dyptic tablets grav'd,” 
with Mullachius’s rendering :— 
“Sic antiquorum effatum, sic silvarum alumnus statuit 

Divinitus animo duplici lege intellecta.” 

So much for Mr. Tew. There is certainly some 
obscurity in the two lines in question ; but as the 
passage obviously refers to the attributes of the 
Creator, the former seems to be an allusion to Pan, 
—“Strong, past’ral Pan, whom rural haunts 
delight.” As T. Taylor observes, Pan was “ the 
primary exemplar of the Universe—as the name 
imports.” 

It is only thus that ees can make sense ; 
for it does not mean “ proclaimed,” as Mr. Tew 
has it, but statwit, “ arranged,” “ ordained,” “ap- 
pointed,” “ regulated.” 

Mr. Tew will find the word in numerous 
Scriptural passages, as referred to by Parkhurst, 
1 Cor. xi. 34; Matt. xi. 1; Luke, iii. 13; Acts, 
xviii. 2; et al. 

In Cory’s Ancient Fragments Mr. Tew will find 
many striking passages in the vein he has in view ; 
for instance, a fragment quoted from Malala, end- 
ing with the following words :—‘ And man was 
formed by this God out of the earth, and endued 
with a reasonable soul, in like manner as Moses 
has revealed.” 

And I may add that even at the present day, 
among the practiess of Hindoo worship, obviously 
relating to very remote and primitive notions, a 
certain image is formed of clay, and Shiva is 
invoked to breathe invo it the breath of life! 

Mr. Tew thinks he can show that “the Hebrew 
Scriptures were very much better known to the 
learned among the heathen than is commonly 
believed or allowed,” and offers confirmation of his 
conviction. It is to be hoped that his other in- 
stances are better founded than the one we have 
disposed of. The ancient Fathers were too well 
informed to come to any such conclusion, from the 
similarities and coincidences existing between 
passages in the respective writings ; and so, one of 
them—Jerome, I think—settled the difficulty by 
saying that the Devil inspired the heathen writers 
with the passages in question, in order that doubts 
might be subsequently cast upon the genuineness 
of Christianity! I cannot give the exact words ; 
but I remember meeting with them some thirty 
years ago in “The Three Conversions,” &c. of the 
old Jesuit Father Parsons, who quoted them with 
solemn emphasis, I may be permitted to qualify 
such investigations as mere “ vain searches ”—not 
at all conducive to the interests of true Religion, 
and I completely endorse the following original and 
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striking remark of Mr. Spurgeon, in his memorable 
sermon of last Easter Sunday: “I question 
whether Butler or Paley have not both of them 
created more infidels than they ever cured,—and 
whether most of the defences of the Gospel are not 
sheer [impertinences. .. .” I may add, that all 
“coincidences” of the kind only attest the broad 
basis of Christianity, and account for its enduring 
hold on mankind, its essential characteristics being 
now sufficiently distinct from the types of primitive 
physical worship, and, indeed, obliterated by their 
purely spiritual and supernal aspirations. 
ANDREW STEINMETZ. 





BIS DAT QUI CITO DAT: 
TEMPORA MUTANTUR NOS ET MUTAMUR IN ILLIS. 
(1* and 3° S, passim.) 

Time was when I was a constant reader of “N. 
& Q.,” and although I have long been deprived of 
the immediate pleasure I consequently derived, my 
memories of it supply me with no ungrateful sue- 
eedaneum. <A copy of Dr. Ramage’s Beautiful 
Thoughts from Latin Authors has lately con- 
tributed very interestingly to this gratification, and 
suggested to me that one or two of the notes I have 
made with respect to certain quotations in that 
book might prove of sufficient consequence for a 
nook in the grove of that literary favourite. Hence 
I send you my uninvited greeting from this little 
understood Southern metropolis. 

In the Index Dr. R. refers the common quotation, 
“Bis dat qui cito dat,” to page 465, and there 
gives, not that phrase, but “ Inopi beneficium bis 
dat qui dat celeriter,” from Publius Syrus. The 
idea is, indeed, the same in the two sentences, but 
the latter does not satisfy inquirers after the pre- 
cise origin of the former as a quotation. This I 
have traced to two sources of nearly contemporary 
existence. One of these is a little book, the title 
of which, surrounded with a decidedly Dionysian 
vignette, reads thus: “ Joannis Owen Oxoniensis 
Anglii Epigrammatum Editio Postrema. Am- 
stelodami. Apud Joanné Janssonium. Ao. 
MDCXXXII.” Here it is given, on page 148, as 
the title or heading of an epigram:— 

“ Mvynera des letus, corrumpunt tedia donum : 
In quo censendum’est, quid nisi dantis amor!” 


The other is a work entitled— 


“ Manipulus Sacer, C Moralium, Collectus ex 
Voluminibus R. P. Hieremix Drexelii Societ. Tesu, In 
omnes anni Dominicos, Festos, et Quadragesimales dies. 
Tomulis quatuor discinctus, Methodo Theologis, Parochis, 
Concionatoribus, Catechistis, peraccomoda. Per R. P. 
FP. Petra.. De Vos, 8. TL. Bremitam Augustinianum. 
Antverpia, Sumptibus et Prelo Vidue et Heredum 
Joannes Cnobbari. Ao. 1644.” 


At page 313 of this book the “ argument” of the 
Concio there commenced is given in these words :— 
“Qui cito dat, bis dat, cur ergo ingens Redemp- 








tionis beneficium dilatum?” In the “prosecutio” 
of the Concio the words are given in the usually 
yy order :—“ Sed nunquid bis dat, qui cito 
dat?” And the idea is fortified from Solomon, 
“Nec dicas, ait, amico tuo; vade et revertere, et 
cras dabo tibi, cum statim possis dare.” 

Now Owen is believed to have been born about 
1560, and to have died about 1622; Drexel was 
born in 1581, and died in 1638. I have not access 
to the original works of Drexel, and therefore can- 
not ascertain whether he originally used the phrase, 
or whether his compiler or epitomizer is responsible 
for it. But the inference I should draw would 
certainly be that Drexel himself used it. And 
that it was used before Owen I should feel justified 
in inferring from the fact that the section of 
Owen’s book from which I take the quotation is 
entitled Monosticha quedam LEthica et Politica 
Veterum Sapientum. Was it Drexel who furnished 
Owen with his text? Ordid they both draw from 
a common source? Or did they independently 
originate the form of the phrase? If my con- 
jectures are right, the first of these inquiries may 
be disregarded. If they drew it from a common 
source, where is it found before them? I do not 
find it in the Flores Poetarwm de Virtutibus e 
Vitiis, published at Cologne in 1504, “ per Mar- 
tinum de Werdena”: although I do, in the forty- 
seventh chapter of the second book, find quoted 
from Tobias :— 

** Da cito: da gratis gratum: ne gratia fiat 

Venalis: grato munere gratus eris 
Gratius est jamjamque datur : meritique noverca 
Esse solet dantis desidiosa manus.” 


Erasmus dates his Colloquia in 1526; and the 
quotation does not appear in them. As far as I 
can recall, it does not occur in the Adagia, some 
time previously published. Nor have I met it in 
any previous work; and I think myself justified in 
therefore claiming to have pointed out the pious 
Jesuit, Drexel, as its author. 

Before dismissing this quotation I will note that 
the word discinctus on the engraved title-page of 
the Manipulus is elsewhere printed distinctus, and 
that the genitive of the printer’s name is elsewhere 
used in the form Cnobbarti. In the former case 
—although some one has marked discinctus for 
correction by substituting ¢ for c—the title- 
page is almost certainly correct. In the case of the 
name, I am unable to verify the correct form. 
Neither Timperley nor any other authority I have 
now at command mentions this printer. 

Well known as the learned Welshman, Owen, 
or Audoenus, is, it is rather curious that this quo- 
tation should not have been traced to him. But 
still more curious is it that the quotation, “ Tem- 
pora mutantur nos et,” &c., should not have been 
discovered to be traceable to him. Yet so it is. 


At page 225 of my edition of his work is this epi- 
gram :— 
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“*O tempora! 
Tempora mutantur nos et mutamur in illis : 
Quomodo ! sit semper tempore pejor homo.”’ 

And what is even yet more curious, at page 10 
of the same book is the subjoined epigram upon a 
Borbonius, whom I presume to have been the same 
to whom “N. & Q.” long ago, Dr. RamacE so 
lately, and readers in general to the present time, 
have credited the hexameter:— 

“In Borbonii Poete nugas 
Quas tu dixisti nugas, non esse putasti 
Non dico nugas esse ; sed esse puto.” 

This would seem to dispose of Borbonius’s 
“Omnia mutantur.” But there remains a collateral 
question which may as well at once also be dis- 
posed of. Sir Edward Coke was contemporary 
with Owen, and in Hawke’s Grounds of the Laws 
of England, London, 1657, Coke is quoted, 1. 6, 
f. 78, as using it in the form “et nos.” In which- 
ever form he really used it, there is good ground 
for contending that he borrowed from Owen, not 
Owen from him. He could not do less than com- 

liment Owen for a very flattering epigram, which 

find at page 183 of the latter's work, addressed 
“Ad Edoardum Coke equitem, Iurisprudentiss. 
Iudicem,” &c. Nor, on the other hand, could 
Owen have done less in acknowledgment of Sir 
Edward’s friendly flattery in quoting the sugges- 
tive and now celebrated words. 

I cannot dismiss this morceau without adding 
a little fact in connexion with it which has afforded 
me a little amusement, and may, perhaps, do 
the same for others. Having occasion some time 
ago to examine a small Latin grammar just pub- 
lished in Boston, I there found, among illustrations 
of the force and beauty of caswra, the lengthened 
tur of my old acquaintance in the form, “ Tempora 
mutantur, et nos,” &c. O! those irrepressible 
“maggots” of the grammaticasters and book- 
makers! 

For the present, at least, Valeto quam optime. 

James Burns. 

New Orleans. 

[The fourth section of Actiones Misericordia, vide 
Opera omnia Reverendi Patris Hieremia Drezxelii e 
Socie. Jesu, 1680, commences thus :—“ Misericordiz est 
cito dare. Ingratum est beneficium, quod diu inter 
manus dantis hesit. Gratissima sunt beneficia parata, 
facilia, occurrentia, ubi nulla est mora. Verissime bis 
dedit, qui cito dedit. Quod Publius eleganter dixit. 
Bis inopi beneficium dat, qui celeriter dat, et minus 
decipitur, cui negatur celeriter. Hoc ipsum Salomon 
inculcans: Nec dicas, ait,” &c.] 





JUNIUS. 
(4™ S. xi. 130, 178, 202, 243, 387, 425, 465, 512.) 
I agree with JEAN LE TROUVEUR that the obser- 
vations of Mr. C. Ross in his last Junian paper in 
“N.& Q,” tell in favour of the Franciscan theory, 
and not, as he fancies, against it. The arrogance 





and violence of Francis, the tone and temper in 
which he dealt with all persons and all wiiete, 
appear to me, as they did to Lord Macaulay, to be 
just what one would expect from Junius ; for proof 
of which I refer any inquirer, not only to his 
speeches and pamphlets, but, and especially, to his 
letters and fragments, in the Memoirs. 

Mr. Ross thinks the tone of Junius towards the 
king and Lord Mansfield incompatible with the 
authorship of “an obscure clerk in the War Office.” 
The phrase does not convey an accurate idea of 
the position of young Francis, who was “first 
clerk,” doing important and confidential work, 
drafting most of his chief’s despatches, &c.,—the 
position of an under-secretary, or assistant under- 
secretary of our day ; and this he had obtained at 
the age of twenty-two, having been secretary to 
General Bligh at eighteen, and secretary to ‘Lord 
Kinnoul’s Lisbon Mission at twenty. He was 
indeed a remarkably precocious youth, and never 
seems to have felt any deference for anybody. 
These facts, coupled with the absolute secrecy in 
which the Letters were composed, would suffice te 
remove the particular objection now raised by Mr. 
Ross against the authorship of Francis. But I add 
a few references to the Memoirs, which might be 
easily increased, in illustration of what I have said. 

In a letter to Calcraft, of 1st of December, 1770, 
Francis speaks thus of Lord Mansfield :— 

“Tf, however, you are determined at all events to bri 
this question forward, I must make the presence zm 
hearty co-operation of Lord Camden a sine quad non. 
Besides the double terror upon Lord Mansfield, there isa 
quirk and subtility in legal arguments which lawyers are 
best qualified to unravel. It is not that I question the 
ability of that great man (Lord Chatham), .. . but I think 
that when this wretch is attacked on one side on great 
constitutional principles, he should be cut off, on the 
other, from his usual retreat to the labyrinths of his pro- 
fession.” (Vol. i., 396.) 

In the Fragment of Autobiography, written 
in 1774 or 5 (see vol. i., pp. 368-9), and all of it 
very important for this inquiry, Francis thus dis- 
poses of his former chief, Lord Kinnoul :—“ The 
execution of it must have been disgraced by so 
feeble an instrument as Lord Kinnoul.” 

In a fragment on the Kings of England, Francis 
treats George III. with savage contempt ; and these 
thoughts, though written in his latest years, are 
evidently echoes of the past :— 

“George III. was little better than an idiot from his 
birth, . . . . with some of the cunning and all the malignity 
that usually accompany the derangement of a shallow 
mind. I never did hear of his having a valuable qualit 
(though he appeared to partake of the odious, mawkis 
good humour of a fool), much less of any word or deed of 
his that indicates generosity or feeling.” (Vol. ii. p. 524.) 

“ A life protracted in affliction, coercion, insanity, and 
correction, with such a wife, and such a progeny, is all 
the reward he derives from his success in plotting, and 
effecting the ruin of this country. From these personal 
tribulations a seasonable fever might have saved es 








ago. I believe that he was reserved for an examp! 
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retribution on earth according to his works........ 
This is a dead language now, and as little understood in 
England as that of the Druids.” (p. 526.) 

OD Bee, 


Farren Famity (4" §. xi. 176, 244.)—The 
mention of this family calls to mind a problem 
connected with the accounts already in print. In 
Burke’s Landed Gentry there is a pedigree of the 
Farrers of Ingleborough, co. York, descended from 
Henry Farrer, of Ewood Hall, who married Mary 
Barcroft about a.p. 1553. Reference is made in 
that article to Thoresby’s Ducatus Leodensis, where 
some account of the family is also given. The 
combined statements are that Henry Farrer, the 
first in the pedigree, had sons Henry (who was a 
justice of the peace in 1590 and s. p.) and John. 
This John had Henry (who sold Ewood to his 
brother, and went to Lincolnshire), John of Ewood, 
and Humphrey, a divine. Burke traces the line of 
Henry of Lincoln, Thoresby gives that of John of 
Ewood, which in Whitaker's edition is traced in 
1743, and has since become extinct in the male 
line. Now I have in my possession a number of 
extracts from the parish register of Halifax, York- 
shire, and from the wills at York Registry, in 
regard to the name of Farrer or Ferrer, made by 
the late H. G. Somerby, Esq. I cannot make 
these wills agree with the pedigree, and I desire 
the aid of your correspondents. Thus in 1610 I 
have the abstract of the will of Henry Farrer, of 
Ewood Hall, in Midgely, Esq., wounded. It men- 
tions brothers John and Hugh, sisters Margaret 
Wilkinson and Mary Horsfall. Again, in 1623, 
the will of Ellen Ferrar, late wife of Henry Ferrar, 
of Thewood, deceased. It mentions brother Hugh 
Ferrar, and she desires to be buried in the church 
of Colne, Lanc., near her father and mother. 

Who were this Henry and Ellen Farrer of 
Ewood? Henry, of Lincoln, was alive in 1623, 
according to Burke. 

I have several Henrys and Hughs in Midgely at 
this time, but I cannot make them into a pedigree 
so long as I have also to account for this Ewood 
family as laid down by Thoresby. Can any one 
establish the fact that the sons of John Farrer of 
Ewood were Henry, John, and Humphrey ? 

What is known of the family of Robert Farrer, the 
bishop who suffered under Queen Mary? What 
authority had Thoresby or Wood for saying that 
he gave lands within four miles of Halifax to his 
near relations? Is his will known ? 


W. H. Wuarrmore. 
Boston, U.S.A. 


“A Parentuesis in Ererniry ” (4% §. xi. 504.) 
—Mr. Manvet will find that Sir Thomas Browne 
has the expression he is in quest of. The passage 
in which it occurs reads thus (Browne’s Works, 
Bohn’s edition, vol. iii., p. 143):— 

“Think not thy time short in this world, since the 





world itself is not long. The created world is but a small 
parenthesis i in eternity, and a short interposition, for a 
time, between such a state of duration as was before it 
and may be after it.” 

There is in The Female Rebellion (a tragi-comedy, 
supposed to have been written about 1682, and 
printed from MS. for private circulation in 1872) 
& passage containing a similar idea to the one just 
quoted from Browne’s Works, thus:— 

** The loss of future years will be no more 
Than not to have been born so long before ; 
Those broken drops of Time, hid in th’ Abyss 
Of vast eternity, we never miss.” (p. 61.) 


». 


In Dr. Donne’s Book of Devotions (published 
1624), Meditation 14, we read, “ Eternity is not an 
everlasting Aux of time, but time is as a short 
parenthesis in a long period.” J. W. W. 


Marte vE Fievry (4% §. xi. 510.)—The dis- 
dainful reference by N. to Marie de Fleury’s lines 
is rather amusing. She appears to have been a 
single woman, living in 1791 with her father and 
brother at 31, Jewin Street, and was well known 
as the writer of several poems, odes, hymns, and 
essays, all more or less tinged with a religious 
or devotional spirit, written, in so far as they pre- 
sent any distinctive features, from a Calvinistic 
point of view. 

The first line of the poem, “ Thou soft-flowing 
Kedron,” was an imitation, perhaps, of Garrick’s 
song, but the worthy lady probably considered that, 
instead of lowering the sentiment of Garrick’s 
effusion, she had raised it. Her effort, undoubtedly, 
is not noticeable as a work of art, but its religious 
feeling is as genuine as that of loftier strains, and 
should have protected it from contempt. Why it 
should be supposed to be particularly appropriate 
to Antinomian congregations is inexplicable, as no 
poem was ever more free from sectarian bias. 
Oddly enough, the writer was author of an essay 
called Antinomianism Unmasked and Refuted, so 
that N.’s fling is a particularly bad shot. She also 
took part in the controversy of the day against the 
Rev. W Jilliam Huntington, 8.5. J. B. D. 


I have before me a volume of this lady’s pro- 
ductions, where the parody is found in Divine 
Poems, 1791, and entitled simply “A Hymn,” 
which your correspondent says may still be sung 
in some of the Antinomian chapels. It was cer- 
tainly not composed for their use, for the lady, 
whose forte was polemics, is now only remembered 
= her attacks upon their leader, the famous 

William Huntington, and my tracts show how 
courageously Marie whipped ‘the coalheaver and 
§.S. for his “ pride and arrogance.’ A. G. 


Famity or De La Lywnpe (4" §S. xi. 504.)— 
There was more than one connexion between 
the families of De la Lynde and Husey. If Visi- 
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tation-Books and pedigrees speak truth, Delalynde 
Husey’s ndmother was Mary, daughter of 
Thomas Baskett of Dewlish, who married Mary 
Larder, co-heiress of the families of Larder and 
Storke, and whose great-grandmother was Eleanor, 
daughter of John de la Lynde of Winterborne- 
Clenston, living 16th Edw. IV. This Mary 
Basket, Delalynde Husey’s grandmother, seems to 
have been a grand-daughter of Alice Storke, née 
Bingham, a daughter of Robert Bingham of Bing- 
ham’s Malcombe, by Joan, daughter of John 
Delalynde of Winterbourne Clenston. See 
Hutchins’s 4th Edition, Pedigrees of Baskett, 
Bingham, and Hussey. C. W. Bryenam. 


“To-pay” (4 §. xi. 521.)—It does not appear 
to me that there is anything objectionable in saying 
“the men of to-day,” “the fashions of to-day”; 
to-day, to-night, means this day, this night, hence 
it is exactly equivalent to hodie, hoc die. But as 
Pror. ATTWELL does not produce any sentences 
showing the objectionable use of the word, one 
can hardly go into the matter effectually. “ To- 
day is ours, to-morrow mocks at property, and to 
many now alive will never come”; surely here, 
“this day is ours” would be a very feeble sub- 
stitute. C. A. W. 

Mayfair. 


“Practica, Wispom,” &c. (4% S. xi. 503.)— 
Under this title there may be more books than 
one. Ihave a volume entitled, Triumphs of 
Genius and Perseverance, Exemplified in the His- 
tories of Persons who from the lowest state of 
poverty and early ignorance have risen to the 
highest eminence vn the Arts and Sciences. By 
Eliz. Strutt, Authorof Practical Wisdom, &c.,12mo., 
1827, with medallion portraits facing title ; both 
subject and date would point to this being the 
P. W. and Editor inquired for. A. G. 


Witt. Crovcn (4% §. xi. 504.)—In Bromley’s 
Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits, among 
the “ Phenomena Convicts, Monsters,” occurs the 
portrait of William Crouch ; but nothing more 
than that already got. W. P. Russet. 

Bath. 


Sm Francis Drake (4% §. xi. 464, 514.)—In 
Carter's Analysis of Honor, 1673, among the arms 
given are “Arg. a wivern, his wings displayed, 
and tail nowed Gules, by the name of Drake.” 
And, in another part of the book, “ Sable a fesse 
wavy Argent, between two stars of the second, 
given to that honourable person Sir Francis Duke, 
by Queen Elizabeth for his service at sea.” 

Duke appears to be a misprint for Drake. The 
crest is not given, nor anything said about the 
wivern. R.N. J. 


aX. 


Buuicuyn (4 §, xi. 422, 511.)—Has this word 
any connexion with the now obsolete word tulchan ? 





In McCrie’s Sketches of Church History we have 
the following (vol. i. pp. 95-96) :— 

“Tt served the design of Morton, which was, that 
these bishops should be nominally put in possession of 
the whole benefices, but should rest satisfied with a small 
portion to themselves, and enter into a private bargain 
to deliver up the rest to him and other noblemen who 
acted with him. The ministers who were so mean as to 
accept of bishoprics under this disgraceful and simoniacal 
system, exposed themselves to general contempt, and 
were called, by way of derision, tulchan bishops—a tul- 
chan being a calf's skin stuffed with straw, which the 
county people set up beside the cow, to induce her to 
give her milk more freely. The bishop, it was said, had 
the title, but my lord had the milk.” 

The double diminutive ending in chyn :—thus 
we have man; diminutive mannie; double 
diminutive mannikin. James Hoece. 

Stirling. 


Jenan Perit (4 §. xi. 463.)—Jehan or Jean 
Petit was a celebrated printer and bookseller at 
Paris from 1498 to 1541. He employed fifteen 
presses in general with Gothic type, and -printed a 
larger number of works in this type than any 
other French printer. He appears at one time to 
have been in partnership with Jodocus Badius 
Ascensius, and several impressions bear their joint 
names. Notices of Jean Petit will be found in 
Didot’s Essai sur la Typographie (p. 745), and La 
Caille’s Histoire de Imprimerie (p. 71). The 
three books respecting which SouTHERNWOOD in- 
quires, so far from being, as he suggests, unique,, 
are, like all the Latin translations of Greek authors 
printed by Petit, of common occurrence and of no 
value. The only one of the three mentioned by 
Brunet is the Dionysius de situ orbis, which he 
says has “tres peu de valeur.” They are all 
described by Panzer (ii. 328, and viii. 211), and 
by Hoffman, Lexicon Bibliographicum (ii. 66,75 
and 106). The latter refers to the Diogenes as 
“editionem rarissimam,” but on what grounds I 
am at a loss to conceive. R. C. Curistie. 

Manchester. 


AvTHORS AND Quotations WanTeD (4% §. xii. 
8, 9):— 
“ And men grow pale,” &c. 
Byron, Childe Harold, canto iv. stanza 93. 
Henry Campxrn, F.S.A. 
“ The tongues of dying men,” &c. 
King Richard I1., Act ii. sc. 1. 
Sparks H. Wiuiams, F.R.H.S. 
Kensington Crescent, W. 
“ Solem quis,” &c. 
Georgics, Book i. 463. 
FREDERICK Mant. 
Egham Vicarage. 
* Quid juvat errorem,” Kc. 
Claudian, in Zutropium, ii. 23. 
The reading of the second line is somewhat dis- 
puted, but that given in the query is quite wrong, 
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though it is the way in which the passage is usually 
quoted. S. Lae. 


Hocartn’s “Sournwark Farr” (4 §. xi. 
524.)—This picture was at the Manchester Art 
Treasures Exhibition, 1857. I well remember 
seeing it there; and in the catalogue it is entered, 
under “Paintings by Modern Masters,” as “ No. 31. 
The property of the Duke of Newcastle,” with this 
historical note appended :— 

“Painted 1733. Formerly at Valentine’s, in Essex : 
afterwards the property of 5 An of Hafod, .... from 
whom it passed, with the Hafod estate, to the father of 
the present possessor.” 

This is decisive that it was not destroyed in the 
fire at Hafod. What became of it in the débdcle of 
the Newcastle property, perhaps some other corre- 
spondent can say. James THORNE. 


This picture “ still exists,’ and may be seen at 
Clumber, the seat of the Duke of Newcastle. 
Along with many other fine pictures, it was re- 
moved from Carlton Terrace, the late town house 
of the Duke, and is only temporarily hung, not 
being generally shown to the public. It was 
acquired by Henry Pelham, fourth Duke of New- 
castle, when he purchased the Hafod estate. 

Ropert Wuire. 

Worksop. 


“A Dictionary or Retics” (4 §,. xi. 525.) 
—Your correspondent is hardly likely to hear of 
this book in the Row. The best account with 
which Iam acquainted is the Dictionnaire Critique 
des Reliques et des Images Miraculeuses, by 
J. A. 8. Collin de Plancy. Paris, 1821. 3 vols. 8vo. 
In it are reprinted Calvin’s “ Traité des Reliques,” 
and a reply published in 1719. 

J. Extor Hopexry. 

West Derby. 


“ Wuose owe ir?” (4 §. xii. 6.)—P. P. cannot 
have read Shakspeare carefully, or he would know 
that to owe = own :— 

“ There is no mortal business, nor no sound 
That the earth owes.” Tempest, Act i. sc. 2. 
*« never any, 

With so full soul, but some defect in her 

Did l with the noblest grace she ow'd 

And put it to the foil.” Ib., Act iii. se. 1. 
Collier, in his Glossarial Index to Shakspeare, 
gives sixteen references to the word so used. See 
also Halliwell’s Archaic Dictionary for references to 
other authors. CLARRY. 


BonpMEN In Enoianp (4 §. xi. 297, 367, 404.) 
—Mnkr. Fvurnivat1 attributes to Sir Thomas Smith 
a statement “ that there were no bondmen in Eng- 
land when he wrote his De Republica Anglorum,” 
in 1583 ; does he refer to cap. x. Lib. 3, “De 
Servitute et servis”? The passage is as follows:— 

* Post absolutum de omnibus liberorum hominum 
generibus tractatum, superest ut de servis aliquid 





adjiciamus, quorum in Digestis et Codice Justiniani 
lurima fit mentio. Duplex fuit servorum apud 

omanos species. alii si quidem servi dicebantur ere re- 
dempti, in bello capti, testamento relicti aliis denique 
rationibus acquisiti, ut vernz et ancillis nostris nati. hi 
omnes, mancipia personam hzeredesque suos im- 
mediate pertinentia dicuntur : alii adscriptitii gleba aut 
agri censitt qui non persons verum predio annexi erant, 
hodieq: apud nos tanquam hwredii aut preedii partes 
censentur. de utroque genere quotquot sunt, numerum 
nullum constituunt et in primo genere novi neminem, in 
altero perpaucos, ut de iis sermonem ampliorem insti- 
tuere, vix sit opere pretium, tametsi leges nostre 
utrumque genus agnoscant. 

“Servi plurimis rationibus apud nos iisque longe 
facilioribus manu mittuntur, quam quz legibus civilibus 
prescribuntur : et libertate donatus, non libertus manu- 
mittentis sed liber homo evadit. Caterum, ex quo fidem 
Christianam amplexi sumus que per Christum omnes 
nos fratres efficit et coram Deo Christoque conservos, 
religio hominum animos invasit, ne quos fratres agnoscere 
et Christianos oportet, id est, per Christum sempiterna 
salute gavisuros, preedura servitute opprimeremus. Hine 
effectum est, ut sancti patres, Monachi, fratresque in 
arcanis illis conscientiz colloquiis, et instante potissimum 
mortis periculo, confitentes impulerint ut statu liberos et 
ingenuos ex servis rédderent ; quum interim illi patres 
nihil tale prestarent; sed depraedandis diripiendisque 
Ecclesiis suis intenti mancipia ecc!esiastica non libe- 
rarent, sergos suos in servitute retinerent, quorum 
exemplis Episcopi insistentes, ab ista crudelitate, nisi 
precio conducti aut calumniis impetiti sero deterreri 
potuerunt. Dein wquatis solo monasteriis et in manus 
laicorum recidentibus, libertatem omnes adepti sunt.” 


The edition I quote from is “Thome Smithi 
Angli, De Republica Anglorum Libri Tres. Lug. 
Batavorum Ex officina Elzeviriana. clo Ide xxv. 
Cum Privilegio,” page 161. Sir Thomas's state- 
ment that on the dissolution of the monasteries all 
the bondmen acquired their freedom, is evidently 
to be understood as admitting exceptions ; for, 
after dividing slaves into the two classes, mancipia 
and adscriptitii glebe, while of the first class he 
merely says he knew of none existing in England, 
of the second he says he knew of “ very few ”— 
perpaucos. They were so few that it was not 
worth his while to say any more about them ; yet 
still perpaucos is a very different expression 
from omnino nullos which Sir Thomas would 
in all likelihood have used, if he had desired to 
make the statement which Mr. Furnivat as- 
cribes to him. Again, in the sentence immediately 
preceding, he says, that however many there are 
of both kinds of bondmen, yet they do not con- 
stitute a class ; and surely this is quite a different 
thing from saying that none exists at all. Lastly, 
he mentions that the law still recognized both 
kinds. Sir Thomas’s assertion with reference to 
the conduct of the clergy must, in my opinion, be 
applied to those who in that age were endeavouring 
to make all they could out of the church plunder 
that had fallen to their lot, or out of the church 
lands of which they had obtained the management. 
Sir Thomas seems generally to speak from perso 
knowledge, and he could have had little knowledge 
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of any but post-Reformation clergy. If as a class 
the pre-Reformation clergy had not manumitted 
their bondmen, there would have been a class of 
bondmen in the country, and Sir Thomas would 
have had to alter his description of its condition. 
H. L. L. G. 
Peterhead. 


Iam desirous of making my little contribution 
of material by pointing out that among the 
Coldingham documents, preserved in the treasury 
at Durham, and printed by Mr. Raine in his His- 
tory of North Durham, are several charters 
recording the sale of serfs (Nos. cccxxx., et seq.), 
and the prices paid,—in one case, Renaldus the 
“prepositus ” was sold, with all his family and 
chattels, “tam mobilibus quam immobilibus,” for 
twenty marks sterling, Turkil Hog and his sons 
and daughters for three, and Roger, the son of 
Walter, with all his issue, for two. The purchasers 
in each case were the monks of Coldingham, and 
the prices may have been below the market prices, 
as the vendors in some of the deeds recite that the 
sums of money had been received “in magna 
necessitate med.” All these deeds are of the 
thirteenth century. It is obvious that the prices 
are very low even for that period, if we are to 
suppose that custom permitted that the owner 
should consider the serf’s property and person as 
absolutely at his disposal. Such doubtless was 
not the case, but I have never seen any notices of 
the actual state of facts. Probably an unwritten 
custom and the public opinion of the neighbour- 
hood afforded a not inefficient protection to the 
serf ; when the lord was exacting he was doubtless 
liable to be made the subject of the songs of the 
local satirist, like the Norfolk squire of whom it 
is recorded 

“Erat Norfolcie vir quidam strenuus 
Qui suos rusticos oppressit anxius.” 
Avex. NEssirT. 





The Compleat Clerk, containing the best Forms 
of all sorts of Presidents, fourth edition, 1677, 
4to., contains a form for the manumission of a 
bondman, p. 659. It would be interesting to 
know when the word serf, meaning a bondman, was 
introduced into our language. I have not seen it 
in any book earlier than Hume’s time. 

FLORENCE Peacock. 4 

Bottesford Manor. 

Will of Matthew Smith, of Long Ashton, 
Somerset, Esq., June Ist, 1583 :— 

“TI do give John Kinge, my Bondman, to Sir William 
Winter, Kt., and to John Popham, Esq., Attorney General 
to Her Majesty, to the intent that within one year after 
my decease, they manumise and make free the said John 
Kinge.”—Proved Oct. 16, 1583. 

F. Brown. 

Beckenham. 

Tue Conon (4% §. xi. 343, 409, 431.)—It 
appears that as early as the fourth century, Jerome, 





in his’ translation of the Sacred Scriptures, made 
use of signs which he called commata and cola. 

If the author of the Handy Book, who merely 
quotes Timperley, p. 310, had referred to the same 
author, p. 210, he would have found an earlier 
notice of the colon than that contained in Bale’s 
Actes of English Votaries (not Notaries), namely, 
in a work entitled Ascensins declynsons with 
the Plain Expositor (ascribed to Wynkyn de 
Worde, about 1509), containing an amusing notice 
“Of the Crafte of Poynting,” wherein, after 
speaking of the virgil (a stroke, which at first 
did duty for the comma), he says, “A come is 
with tway titils thiswyse :” that is, bearing the 
form of the colon, and with its due rest. It 
should appear that the virgil, the colon, and the 
period, were the only stops used for the first 
sixty years of the “new art.” In the Printer’s 
Grammar (Lond., 1787), it is asserted that “the 
colon is a point prior both to comma and semi- 
colon.” Haydn, Dict. Dates, says the colon was in- 
troduced in 1486 ; but under the article “ Colon” 
(after stating that according to Suidas it was 
adopted by Thrasymachus about 373 B.c., and 
known to Aristotle), he says, “the colon was first 
used in British literature in the sixteenth century.” 
Elsewhere I have seen it stated that “the earliest 
appearance of the colon is believed to be in a work 
published by Jenson, entitled De Accentibus, &c., 
1511” (but Jenson’s last work was printed in the 
year of his death, 1481). 

I fear these conflicting statements will not go 
far towards gratifying Mrpwetc’s desire for ac- 
curacy in this small matter. Harry SANnDARs. 

Oxford. 


Earty Provincia Newspapers (4% §. xi. 
357, 451.)\—Amongst my Kentish collections I 
have a great number of Kentish Gazettes of 1780, 
1, 2, 3. Many of them have marginal minutes 
in a handwriting of the period. I have before me 
now No. 1529, which I have taken up by chance: 
it is from “ Wednesday, February 12, to Saturday, 
February 15, 1783.” It contains, amongst other 
statements— 

«< Government is to take into their hands the turnpikes, 
granting tontines to the persons who have advanced on 
the credit of the tolls.” 


An advertisement, headed— 


“« Margate’s Ostend Passage Boats, on neutral bottoms, 
“all of which are fitted out in an elegant, neat, and suit- 
able manner, proper for the nobility, ladies and gentle- 
men; and being determined to pursue with spirit the 
success he has hitherto been honoured with, his Neutral 
Boats will certainly be, at all Times, ready to sail every 
Day or every Tide, if necessary, to or from Margate 
and Ostend, protected from the Depredations of Priva- 
teers, &c.” 


Amongst the paragraphs is the following, which, 
because it shows the state of the suburbs, is here 


given :— 
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“A scheme is in agitation for rding the roads 
within ten miles of the metropolis, Ce military force, 
and it is said that the marines will be allotted for that 
business.” 
Atrrep Joun Dunkin. 
Dartford. 


Hanerne in Cuarns (4% 8. x. passim; xi. 22, 83, 
124, 354, 413, 475.)— Any one who has taken the 
trouble to look up the subject in the Statutes at Large, 
or Blackstone’s Commentaries, will know that gib- 
beting alive was never a legal punishment. But the 
following quotation from a tract, entitled Hanging 
not Punishment enough, 1701, may be of interest 
to those who still cling fondly to the gibbeting 
alive superstition, as it shows that hanging was 
considered punishment enough by the law:— 

“So that I must beg leave to say, that they who shew 
no mercy should find none; and if Hanging will not 
restrain them, Hanging them in Chains, and Starving 
them, or (if Murtherers and Robbers at the same time, 
or Night incendiaries) breaking them on the Wheel, or 
Whipping them to Death, a Roman punishment should.” 

SENNACHERIB. 


Carter-Covsins (4% §. ix.; x. passim; xi. 493.) 
—The word “cater” seems to ioe come to us 
from various sources. Although now nearly obso- 
lete, I have heard, forty years ago, old persons, 
who did not know French, say, “ cing cater,” for 
“five and four,” when playing at backgammon. 
The same persons have said, “You shall cater for 
us,” meaning, “ provide dinner for us”; and when 
& square piece of any stuff was cut straight across 
from corner to corner, that it was “ cut cater,” or 
“ caterwise”; moreover, if when one half was placed 
on the other they were not equal, “they don’t 
cater.” To these expressions we must add “ cater- 
cousins.” In the first use “cater” came from 
“quatre”; in the second from “ quéter,” to seek, 
— In the third, perhaps, from the old 
‘rench verb, “ quarter,” which had much the same 
meaning as our “quarter,” when coachmen used 
to talk of “ quartering the road”: that was, devi- 
ating from the usual straight line to avoid the ruts. 
As regards the last, I have heard the expression, 
“half cousin,” for “second cousin.” A “ quarter,” 
or, “cater-cousin,” would be some person more 
remote—rather a friend than a relation. But the 
term may come from the French “quarter.” The 
examples so carefully collected by Mr. Gibbs 
appear to lead to that conclusion; yet it is very 
possible we may both be wrong. The mendicant 
friars, freres quéteurs, were often seen two together; 
and the term, “cater-cousins,” may have come 
directly from the two French verbs, “ quéter” and 
“ cousiner”—and may have been a nickname. 
Ratrpu N, James. 


Ashford, Kent. 


There seems a terrible confusion amongst your 
correspondents as to what this compound word 
I am vain enough to think I could suggest 


means, 


an explanation ; but, first of all, would beg to ask 
them, or any of them, what is the meaning of 
“ Faire le diable & quatre.” W. (1). 


Ve.teres (4 §S, xi. 236, 311, 468.)—This 
would be, I think, some kind of dog used in hunt- 
ing. I have the following extract :— 

“On 7 June 1213 The King sent to the Sheriff of Hants 
at Andover, Robert de Kerely with 2 servants and their 
horses, 2 Berneriis and 3 vultraries, 28 hounds, de mota 
(from the mews, or meuse de chiens), and 16 greyhounds. 
Besides Robert he sent William Croc and Peter de 
Cimil, with 2 servants and their horses, 2 Bernerii, 4 
Vultrarii (mongrells between an hound and mastiff, Cot- 
grave), 62 hounds & 12 greyhounds. The Sheriff was 
ordered to supply for men, horses, and dogs all things 
they might require.” 

The Croc family were for several generations the 
king’s huntsmen in Hampshire. Easton (now Crux 
Easton) takes its adjunct from them; they were 
the owners of the manor in Domesday; there are 
several entries accounting for sums for the Forest 
of Andover, but oftener described the Brills of 
Andover. 

The foregoing extract seems to show that Vel- 
teres or Vultrarii were not greyhounds. Perhaps 
Cotgrave is right. Sam. SHaw. 

Andover. 


Women in Cuurcn (4" §. xi. 363, 466.)—The 
old custom in 8. Sophia’s, in Constantinople, was 
for women to occupy the galleries, which are very 
extensive, the men the floor. In modern Greek 
churches women occupy the sides of the nave, the 
men the middle, being separated by a wooden 
screen. In southern Spain the women occupy the 
nave, sitting or standing on the marble floor (there 
are no seats), the men stand in the aisles. In 
Armenian churches the women occupy a gallery 
at the west end, latticed; in Constantinople the 
women are veiled, and dress like Turkish women. 
The only occasion I ever saw them in the nave was 
on Good Friday; few or no men were there. In 
England, in most old churches where the custom 
has been kept up, or where it has been revived, 
the men sit on the south side, the women on the 
north. The reason is this: the south side of the 
nave and choir, as far as the altar-rails, is the side 
of honour, being the right-hand side on entering 
the church. The bishop’s throne is on this side, 
also the dean’s stall (therefore called Decani); the 
priest, in communicating the people, begins at the 
south side. E. L. BLenkrysorpr. 

Springthorpe Rectory, 


Mr. Tew will find, in Durandus on Symbolism, 


authority for restricting women to the north side 
of the church. S. Warp. 


PARALLEL Passaces (4 8. x. passim ; xi. 206, 
455.)—The same train of thought must have been 
in the minds of two of the greatest novelists in the 


following passages :— 
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1. Thackeray, in The Newcomes, the death of 
Colonel Newcome— 

“ At the usual evening hour the chapel bell began to 
toll, and Thomas Newcome’s hands outside the bed feebly 
beat a tune, and, just as the last bell struck, a peculiar 
sweet smile shone over his face, and he lifted up his head 
a little and quickly said, ‘ Adsum !" and fell back. It was 
the word we used at school, when names were called, and, 
lo, he, whose heart was as that of a little child, had 
answered to his name, and stood in the presence of the 
Master.” 

2. Fenimore Cooper, in The Prairie, the death 
of the Trapper— 

“The old man had remained nearly motionless for an 
hour. His eyes alone had occasionally opened and shut. 
. ... Suddenly, while musing on the remarkable position 
in which he was placed, Middleton felt the hand which 
he held grasp his own with incredible power, and the old 
man, supported on either side by his friends, rose upright 
to his feet. For a moment he looked around him as if to 
invite all in presence to listen (the lingering remnant of 
human frailty), and then, with a fine military elevation 
of the head, and with a voice that might be heard in 
every part of that numerous assembly, he pronounced the 
word ‘ Here.’” 


R. PassincHam. 
Great Russell Street. 


Roya Scortisnu Arcuers (4™ §. xi. 464, 508.) 
—The only public body connected with Scotland who 
may be described under the above title is the Royal 
Company of Archers—the Queen’s Body-Guard for 
Scotland. In 1792, the Company consisted of one 
thousand members ; they met weekly, exercising 
themselves in the Edinburgh meadows by shooting 
at butts or rovers. The latter name denoted a 
game which consisted in the marks being placed at 
a distance of 185 yards. The prizes belonging to 
the Company are, a silver arrow, presented by the 
Corporation of Musselburgh, and shot for so early 
as 1603 ; a silver arrow, presented by the town of 
Peebles in 1626 ; a silver arrow, presented by the 
city of Edinburgh in 1709: a silver punchbowl, 
made of native silver, in 1720; and a piece of 
plate, value twenty pounds, called the King’s Prize, 
presented in 1627. The prizes are held by the 
winners for a year, when they are restored to the 
Company. The principal office-bearers at present 
are the Duke of Buccleuch, Capt.-General; the 
Earl of Wemyss, the Duke of Roxburgh, Marquis 
of Tweedale, and Viscount Melvill, Lieut.- 
Generals. Cuartes Rocers, LL.D. 

Snowdown Villa, Lewisham, S.E 


ImMpROPRIATION OF TiTHEs (4 §. xi. 305, 374, 
405, 448, 487.)—The excellent and learned replies 
to this query, showing the antiquity and abuse of 
impropriation, have so far been highly satisfactory. 
It would appear the system of impropriations, which 
began with William the Conqueror in England, 
grew so rapidly, from the great influx of foreign 
clergy, that, in the course of three centuries, more 
than a third part of the benefices came under this 
Tule, and at the time of the Reformation it assumed 





the large proportion of two-thirds.* We, however, 
learn that until the time of Henry VIIL, no lay 
impropriatorship was known in this realm. It was 
to this last point that my inquiry was directed. As 
one of your correspondents, whose opinion I greatly 
respect, appears to think I am in error, permit me 
briefly to re-state the case. I give the current 
version, as expressed by old residents in the parish, 
as were their fathers before them. The present 
lay impropriator of a large parish, near the city of 
Worcester, is a baronet, who has only recently come 
of age, the tithes yielding a revenue, it is said, of 
1,5001. a year, which were purchased, upwards of 
seventy years ago, from an Oxford College, by his 
grandfather or great-grandfather, then an attorney, 
for a very moderate sum. J. B. P. 


“A Wuistiine Wire,” &c. (4% §, xi. 282, 353, 
394, 475.)—It is a fact well known to poultry- 
keepers, that when a hen crows she has en- 
tirely given up her own proper duties, and will no 
longer lay eggs or rear chickens. The comb be- 
comes larger, as in the cock, and her general 
appearance changes. It is her uselessness, that in 
these days is the reason for her being killed. Pro- 
bably that has always been the reason, and not 
any superstition, for our ancestors had as good an 
eye to profit as their descendants. 

A PovuLTRY-FANCIER. 





Miscellanesus. 
NOTES ON BOOXS, ETC. 
The History of the Burgh of Dun fries. By William 
M‘Dowell. (Edinburgh, A. & C. Biack.) 
Tuts is a second edition of one of the best of books of 
Scottish local and personal history. We say local and 
ay because it is not only an exhaustive history of 
Dundee, but it contains a full and interesting biography 
of Burns, including the doings and sayings of the famous 
centenary anniversary. This last event reminds us to 
make a note of the fact that the Rev. Dr. Alexander, 
from a Scottish pulpit, denounced the idolatry of genius 
which was involved in that celebration. Dr. Alexander 
described the poet as a man whose life was one long 
offence against the first principles of morality,and then 
enumerated all the sins of the man whose genius his 
country was about to sinfully worship. 


Nixon's Cheshire Prophecies. (Manchester, Heywood & 
Son.) 
Tus edition is said to be “reprinted from the best 
sources.” The introductory essay on popular prophecies 
is well put together. A good deal of the material is 
from “N. & Q.” The little volume is worth perusal for 
its sublime nonsense. Born in the reign of Edward IV., 
Nixon, the far-seeing ploughboy, is said to have been 
starved to death in the reign of James I. What are 
juvenile centenarians to such a venerable sage as this ! 
But prophets are very clever people. We are told here 
of a French prophet, Martin, who, “in 1816, had an in- 
terview with Louis XVIL,” to whom he communicated 
many secrets, among others, one which is no secret now, 





* Sketch of the Reformation in England, by the Rev. 
I. J. Blunt, fourteenth edition, p. 63; also Kenneth, pp. 
25 and 405. 
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namely, ‘‘ the late war,” and “ the destruction of several 
French towns.” How Martin m d the interview, 
we cannot say ; but we know that in 1816 Louis XVII. 
had been dead one and twenty years, and needed no in- 
formation as to futurity from any mortal soothsayer. 
Catalogue of the Shakespeare Memorial Library, Birming- 
ham. By J. D. Mullins. First Part, Second Section. 
English Editions of the separate Plays, and of the 
Poems. 
As far as it goes, this Catalogue of the Library founded 
on the Shakspeare Tercentenary is perfect. More need 
not be said, except that some of the entries are very 
amusing. For example, “ Macbeth; a tragedy, written 
by Wm. Shakespear. With notes and emendations (!) by 
arry Rowe, Trumpet Major to the High Sheriffs of 
Yorkshire, and Master of a Puppet Show. York, 1799.” 
A note says that “the real editor was Dr. Andrew 
Hunter, of York, who published it for the purpose of as- 
sisting Harry Rowe in his long sickness and poverty.” 
A more amusing entry still refers to Love Betray’'d, a 
comedy (1703), which the writer, C. Barnsby, states is 
ly taken from Shakspeare’s Twelfth Night. He 
indly adds, “The lines that are Shakspeare's I have 
mark’d with Inverted Comma’s to distinguish ‘em from 
what are mine. I endeavour'd where I had occasion to 
introduce any of ‘em, to make ‘em look as little like 
Strangers as possible.” (!!) 

Macmillan’s Magazine. July.—From the current num- 
ber, we make a note on the original of Sterne’s Uncle Toby, 
which is of great interest to all who care for that ex- 
cellent, and, as it would seem, not at all imaginary in- 
dividual. In an article on Sterne and Bunyan, the 
writer refers to the idea of Mr. Fitzgerald that Sterne’s 
father, the Ensign, was the original of Uncle Toby. 
Some of the Ensign’s characteristics may be found in 
the older soldier, but the writer shows that Sterne him- 
self told Lord Dacre of the Hoo, Herts, that the veteran 
Captain Hinde, of Preston Castle, in the same county, 
was the original. The writer gives as his authority his 
father, who had it from an aged man, Pilgrim, whose 
uncle told him that he, the uncle, had heard Sterne say 
to Lord Dacre that Captain Hinde sat for Toby’s >. 
“Eccentric, full of military habits and recollections, 
simple-hearted, benevolent, and tenderly kind to the 
dumb creatures of the earth and air, Captain Hinde was 
a veritable Uncle Toby. He gave the embattled front to 
his house, the labourers on his land were called from 
the harvest field by notes on the bugle, and a battery was 
placed at the end of his garden. The animated old 
soldier, who delighted to talk of battles and sieges, was 
full of the most extraordinary love for all living things. 
Finding that a bullfinch had built her nest in the garden 
hedge, close to his battery, he especially ordered his men 
not to fire the guns until the little birds had flown,” &c. 
They who annotate their 7'ristram Shandy, will be glad 
to make a note as to the identity of Captain Hinde and 
* my uncle.” 


Tue late Dr. Leeson, F.R.S., possessed a library which 
was remarkably rich in scarce and valuable books on the 
occult philosophy of the Middle Ages. This valuable 
collection, which well deserves the notice of our readers, 
will be disposed of by auction, on Thursday, the 7th of 
August. Among the works to which we have alluded, 
are :—Gebri Alchemia, woodcuts, vellum, Nuremb., 1545 ; 
the Ars Transmutationis Metallica, woodcuts, Brescia, 
1572; Lullii (R.) Arbor Scientia Venerabilis, &c., wood- 
cuts, Lugd., 1515; Conringii (H.) Hermetis digyptiorum 
et Chemicorum Sapientia, Hafniw, 1674; and 7Tractatus 
de Expositione Misse, black letter, curious early woodcuts. 
There are also some curious works on Freemasonry, and 
several manuscripts of equal value and rarity. 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose :-— 

Tuomas Waicut's Tusony or tae Universe. 1750 
Rev. W. Baosnaw’s De Srrairvatievs Paces. 1702. 
Asue’s Suort Account or Mr. WitiiaM Bacsuaw. 1704. 
James Ciece’s Poreaat Sexmons on Rev. Jonn Asne. 
Br. Kippea’s Lire or Rev. Awrmony Horyecn. 1695. 
Pock Lineton’s SUNDAY No Sappatn. 1636. 
Wanted by C. W. Sutton, Free Library, Manchester. 


Gaauame’s Binns or Scortanp anp THE Rugzat CaLenDar. 
Wanted by J. Manuel, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Mowratempernt’s Monas or tux West. Vols. III., IV., and V, 
Envglish 

Scorr’s Swirr. First Edition. Vol. I. 

Norges anp Qvurrres. Vols. VIII. to XII. Second Series. 

Roya. Aericuttura Society's Journnats. Odd Numbers. 


Wanted by W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafton Street, Dublin. 





Aotices to Correspondents. 


M. N.—The creation of an order of knighthood, or 
honour, by the Shah, to be conferred on Christians, is not 
an innovation. His oriental order, for Christian ladia, 
is a novelty. The Sublime Porte, as the Government of % 
the Sultan of Turkey used to be called, led the way as to 
the former. The Shah, Futteh Ali, followed, by creat 
the Order of the Sun, on purpose to distinguish G 
Gardanne, Ambassador from Napoleon 1. The English 
Envoy, Sir Harford Jones, and also General Malcolm, de 
clined to accept this order. The Shah, however, desirous 
to confer distinction on his earliest English friends, tm 
stituted the existing order of the Lion and the Sun (the 
ancient arms of Persia), of which the above Englishman 
were the first members. 

J. P. F.—The word asked for is supplied in the follow. 
ing quotation from Potter's Aischylus, vol. i. Ed. 1799 :— 

“ Then shall the bird of Jove, 

The ravening Eagle, lured with scent of blood, 
Mangle thy body, and each day returning, 

An uninvited guest, plunge his full beak, 

And feast, and riot on thy black’ning liver.” 

Eotusn will find “Calcat jacentem vulgus” in the 
Octavia, attributed to Seneca, Act ii., 456. 

R. N. J.— We shall be glad to receive the contributions 
referred to. 

RAvENsBOURNE.— For notices of the Memoirs of 7 
Jacques Casanova, consult “ N. & Q.,” 2°¢ 8. ix. 245; 
8. vii. 326, 480; viii. 70, 129, 169, 271, 335 

H. A.—St. Botolph’s Day is June 17: he is considered 
the especial patron of mariners. See“ N.&Q.,” 1° Be 
475, 566; vii. 84, 193 ; 2° 8. xi. 90. 

D. J. D.—The cabinet of Beaufoy tokens is in the 
London Corporation Library, Guildhall. 

O. T. D.—Let us have the “ Elizabeth Shilling” query. 

Crowpown.—WNezt week. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bué 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor ’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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